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} word of God ; ero and governing aim, the 
divine glory: “And, on this account, his name 
has suffered obloquy from a quarter where all 

‘who would follow his steps may expect similar 


Chesnut and treatment, so long as society is composed, as it 


PHIDADELP ‘Still is to such an alarming extent, of the god- 

“No received for & les tere than one year From the Watchman of the South. 
thes paper will be sent jo them accordingly. Nopaper, Brotherly Love, 
the The holy law of God has been, by our Sa- 


cretion 
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toinsureattention. OW thy heart, and with all thy strength, and with 
all. thy: mind, and the second, which is like 
unto the first, is, thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.” And when the question was ask- 
ed, who is my brother?” our Lord answered 
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ler who, between Jerusalem and Jericho, fell 
among thieves, who stripped and wounded him, 
and left him half dead. A certain priest com- 
ng that way, saw the wounded man lying 
helpless in his blood; but his reverence was 
protniny occupied with some important eccle- 
‘stastical business, and could not spare the time 
required to take care of his wounded. brother ; 
and if he had taken charge of the unfortunate 
traveller, it might have subjected him to some 
expense in having him taken care of—and 
covetousness and sacerdotal pride are never far 
separated from each other. The poor sufferer, 
upon seeing a human being approach, and upon 
his coming near, finding him to be not only 
one of his own nation but one consecrated to 
thesservice of God, to whom the care of the af- 
flicted peculiarly belonged, doubtless felt his 
hopes of relief raised to the highest pitch. But 
alas! his expectations were raised only to be 
disappointed—the stately dignitary did not so 
much as come near to ask him how he did, but 
passed along on the other side of the road. 
Well, this road, though exceedingly infested by 
robbers on account of the secure retreat which 
they found in the fastness of the rocks, yet 
was much frequented by travellers, and there- 
foreit was not long before the hopes of the wound- 
ed traveller were again excited by the advance 
of another countryman, a Levite, also belong- 
ing to the sacerdotal tribe, and this man did deign 
to draw sonear as to look upon the poor traveller 
groaning under his wounds, and no doubt en- 
treating help with outstretched hands; but this 
hard hearted ecclesiastic, though he saw the 
miserable condition of the man, and no doubt 
heard his piteous groans and earnest entreaties, 
yet swayed by sordid and selfish considera- 
tions, passed along without raising a finger to 
relieve his fellow creature and fellow citizen 
from the death which threatened him. The 
haughty priest might have pretended that he 
was so occupied in devout meditation that he 
did not observe the wounded traveller; but the 
Levite came up and looked upon him, and yet 
passed alung as far as appears, without even a 
word of kind sympathy. Both these men, not- 
withstanding their sacred character, are charge- 
able with the guilt of murder; for whosoever 
has i: in his power to save a fellow creature 
from death, and neglects to do it the same is a 
murderer. Very probably their guilt in the 
sight of God was greater than that of the thieves 
who inflicted the dangerods wounds on the tra- 
veller; for these poor wretches were in all pro- 
bability destitute of a religious education, which 
the priest and Levite had received, and were 
impelled by cruel necessity to satielfy some: 
way their hunger uakedness. Let'no man 
‘trust to his sacred character and holy office to 
recommend him at the tribunal of God, for 
priestly robes and dignity of office, if they 
cover a proud and hard heart, will only render 
the guilt and punishment of the person the great- 
er. But when despair was ready to ‘seize this 
unhappy man, so weak with the loss of blood 
as to be unable to move out of his blood, an- 
-other ray of hope dawned upon him. Another 
man is seen coming—but alas! when he draws 
nigh, he is seen to bea Samaritan—a people 
with whom the Jews had no dealings, and be- 
tween whom there existed a bitter enmity. 
But it is always unjust hastily to judge of the 
character and dispositions of men merely by 
their country, their tribe, or their profession. 
The Jews said with the tone of assurance, 
«* What, can any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth?”’ And yet out of this same disreputable 
place came their own Messiah.—And now this 
stranger, this enemy, proves to be the only 
friend in time of need. He was a good and 
compassionate man; and when he saw a fellow 
creature lying wounded and bleeding by the side 
of the road, he had compassion on him, and 
went to him and bound up his wounds, pouring 
in oil and wine, and set him on his own beast, 
and brought him to an inn, and took care of him. 
This good Samaritan never inquired to what na- 
tion the wounded traveller belonged. Probably 
he saw that he was a Jew, an enemy to his na- 
tion—but when he needed his assistance, this 
made no manner of difference. He came to 
him at once, and began to dress his wounds, and 
poured into them wine and oil to mollify them, 
and to counteract a tendency to mortification. 
Either he was a man of distinction who carried 
these articles with him for his own use, or his 
benevolence prompted him to provide such arti- 
cles for his journey as this—just as some bene- 
volent persons never take a journey of even a 
few miles without plentifully supplying their 
pockets with religious tracts, that they may 
have them ready to give to such as need them, 
and are willing to receive them. Anather cir- 
cumstance which shows that he was a person 
above the commonalty, inasmuch as he travel- 


SOUNSTON OF WABRISTON, 

The followi rticulars rding the life 
and death of Leet whom refer- 

-ence hee been of late frequently made, we ex- 
_tract:.from  McCrie’s Sketches’ of Scottish 

The fate of Archibald Johnston, Lord War- 
riston, who suffered about this time, deserves 

_more than a passing notice. Besides affording 

a striking illustration of the instability of hu- 
man ‘greatness, it sets in a very strong light 

the spirit which animated the rulers of that dark 
period. Archibald Johnston makes his first 
appearance on the stage of public life, in the 
famous Glasgow Assembly of 1638, when he 

_ was chosen clerk. A profound and accomplish. 
ed lawyer, an eloquent speaker, and a man of 

the most active business habits, he took a pro- 
minent share in all the subsequent proceedings 
of the Covenanters, and was among the chief 
leaders in promoting the league between Scot- 
land and England. His zeal in this cause, and 
his success in thwarting all the machinations of 
the royal party, and bringing some of them, 
particularly Montrose, to deserved punishment, 
during the civil war, exposed him to the special 
vengeance of the Government at the Restora- 
tion. Their enmity to his person on these ac- 
counts knew no bounds, though they attempted 
to conceal it under the pretext of an indictment 
charging him with having served under Crom- 
well, who had made him clerk-register, and ad- 

vanced him to the bench under the title of Lord 
Warriston. 

Convinced that nothing would satisfy them 
but his blood, Warriston retreated to the Conti- 
nent, where he lived for some time in conceal- 
ment. His enemies, however, withthe slow but 
sure determination of the blood-hound, tracked 
him out; and at last one of their emissaries, a 
worthless creature of the name of Murray, 
usually called ‘crooked Murray,” discovered 
the good old man at an exercise in which he 
always took much delight—at his prayers. Be- 
fore this time in addition to the infirmities of 
old age, he had been shamefully treated during 
an attack of illness at Hamburg, by Dr. Bates, 
one of the king’s physicians, ** who,” says a 
writer that must have been acquainted with the 
facts, ** intending to kill him, did prescribe unto 
him poison for physic, and then. caused to 
draw from this melancholy psxtient sixty 
ounces of blood, whereby he was brought 
near unto the gates of death, and made in a 
mapner no man, having lost his memory, 
so that he.could not remember..what- he had 
done or said a quarter of an hour before; in 
which condition he continued to his dying day.” 
In this melancholy condition, he was dragged 
on board of ship, conducted from Leith, bare- 
headed and on foot, and lodged in the Tolbooth 
of Edinburgh. On being first brought before 
the council, the poor old man, broken with dis- 
ease and bewildered with his situation, began to 
suplicate his judges in the most moving tones 
for mercy; at which Sharp, and the other bish- 
ops who were present, raised and inhuman 
laugh, and insulted the superannuated prisover 
to his face. It had a different effect on the rest 
of the audience : for, says Sir George Macken- 
zie, “‘ it moved all the spectators with a deep 
melancholy ; and the chancellor, reflecting upon 
the man’s great parts, former esteem, and the 
great share he had in all the late revolutions. 
could not deny some tears to the frailty of silly 
mankind. 

Warriston, however, afterwards recovered his 
self-possession, apologized to the court, on the 
grounds already mentioned, for his obvious im- 
becility, and submitted with resignation to the 
sentence of death which they had pronounced 
on him. While in prison, the tenderness and 
spirituality, of his frame, and the thankfulness 
with which he received any little attention that 
was paid him, gained the hearts. even of some 
that had formerly hated him. His great con- 
cern was that he might be supported, and not 
left to faint in the hour of trial. On his way to 

‘the scaffold, he frequently said to the people 
standing by, ‘ Your prayers, your prayers.” 
He delivered his last words on the scaffold with 
‘the utmost composure, using a paper to aid his 
shattered memory. On ascending the ladder, 
in doing which his feeble and tottering frame 
was assisied. by some friends in deep mourning, 
he cried’ with great fervour, “I beseech you all, 
who are the people of God, ‘hot ‘to scar at suf- 
ferings for the sake of Christ, or stumble at any 
thing of this kind falling out in those days, but 
be encouraged to suffer for him; for | assure 
you ia the name of the Lord, he will bear your 
charges.” While they were adjusting the rope 
round his neck, he added, ** The Lord hath 
graciously comforted me.” He then prayed, 


‘more, I will repay thee when I come again.” 


cents. Payments) },, reciting the affecting narrative of the travel-|. 


yet we have been told that your religion brought 


of his brother, a man of wealth and influence, 


** Abba, Father, accept this thy poor sinful ser- 
vant, coming unto thee through the merits of 


Jesus Christ.” And-crying out,-** O pray; pray {a beast with him, he would have found it difficult | 


praise, praise ! he was turned over, and expired 
without a struggle, with his hands lifted up to 
heaven. Thus died Archibald Johnston, Lord 
Warriston, July 22, 1663. 

We consider it due to the memory of this ex- 
cellent man, to have dwelt thus long on the last 
scene of his life; for as there was no. man who 
did more in his day for the advancement of the 
Reformation, so there is none whose character 
_bas been. so grossly insulted and misrepresent- 
ed: while his sufferings at the .close of his 
eventful life, have, of late; very much in the 
spirit of those who inflicted them, been made 
the subject of cruel mockery and heartless tri- 
umph. But the “ triumphing of the wicked is 
short;” and the time, we trust, has now come, 
when the attempt to revive such calumnies 
against our persecuted ancestors, will only prove 
the signal for the raising of a hundred voice 

to vindicate their memory. 

_. Tofoem .a fair estimate of the character of 
Archibald Johnston, we must view it apart from 
_the peculiar complexion of his religious and po- 
litical creed. . Granting the goodness. of the 
cause he espoused, which rests on surer grounds 
thaa the merits or demefits of its supporters, 
-he cannot be justly charged with having acted 
either dishonqprably or with unbecoming vio- 
lence in the prosecution of his measures. . The 
sole offence with'which his enemies could charge 
him, was his:having accepted office under the 
usirper ; a crime, if crime. it was, shared by 
many, besides: him, and which. was» 
-and'regretted by none more’ cordially than by 
“himeele, But Wertiston belonged to a class 
-rarely to, be met with now; he was a religious 
politician. The standard of his policy was the 
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led not on foot, as was the usual method, but on 
a horse or mule. And indeed, unless he had had 


to convey the wounded traveller to an inn, for 
he seems to have been utterly unable to help 
himself; and so he set him on his own beast, 
and took him to an inn—and houses for the en- 
tertainment of travellers not being very frequent 
in the East, it is probable that he had to convey 
his patient to a considerable distance before he 
found a caravansera where he could be comfort- 
ably lodged. But true benevolence never does 
its work by halves, nor does it stop short on ac- 
count of the expense which may be necessary 
to accomplish the desired object. And having 
brought him to the inn, he would not leave him. 
lt is likely that his business was as urgent as 
that of the priest or Levite, and he was certain- 


“ly further from home, where probably he had a 


wife and children anxiously waiting his return. 
But none of these or such like considerations 
moved him. He determined to spend the night 
at the inn with the wounded traveller, that he 
might take care of him.  ‘*And on the morrow 
when he departed, he took out two-pence and 
gave them to the host, and said unto him, take 
care of him; and whatsoever thou spendest 
more, when | come again I will repay thee.” 
Some may be ready to:say that the expense to 
which he was put was exceedingly small, only 
two-pence ;' but they should remember that two 
Roman denarii were of equal value with twenty- 
five cents of our money, and. more. Besides 
this was the sum paid to the keeper of the inn 
for.nothing but house room, as travellers in the 
East must carry their own beds and provisions. 
At any rate,:it was no doubt considered a full 
compensation for what had been received from 


the inn-keeper ; and the Samaritan did not 


| leave the wounded traveller, who had been rob- 


amidst his wealth, as I am in my destitution. 


- 4®"This fact was related by the late Rev. J. Cooke, 


sion, thinks.that the other party visiting the prison 


bed of all his money and clothes, to the charity 
of a selfish and hard-hearted world, but makes 
himself responsible for all his necessary ex- 
penses; for he said to the host, take care of 
him, he would have no pains or expense spared 
take care of him, and whatsoever thou spendst, 
more, when I come again I will repay thee. 
Here we may remark, that he fixes no precise 
limit to the expenses for which he makes him- 
self responsible. The man, for aught he could 
tell, might remain on expenses for weeks or 
months—no matter, “‘whatever thou spendest 


Though his home was far distant, yet he has it 
in his purpose to come again, and see how his 
rescued sufferer did, and to settle up all his ac- 
counts, or perhaps he might have been going to 
Jericho, and expected to return in a few days 
along the same road. A. A. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH." 

Two gentlemen, (one of them a minister de- 
ceased, the Rev. J. Cooke, of Maidenhead, who 
related this:anecdote to the writer,) passing 
through the town of C——d, and having a lit- 
tle time to spare, visited the county goal, and 
conversed with several of the prisoners, most of 
whom were differently employed; some work-; 
ing at their respective trades, some gambling, 
some swearing, and one, whose appearance 
greatly interested them, reading the Bible. The 
gentlemen noticed this circumstance to the per- 
son who conducted them: ‘*O yes,” he replied, 
“ is for ever reading his Bible, and would 
fain persuade the rest to do so too. He is a 
very religious man, very religious indeed; in. 
in fact, his religion has brought all his troubles 
upon him: at one time he was as flourishing a 
tradesman as any in this town.”’ Still more in- 
terested in this account, they resolved on inqui- 
ring further into the matter from the individual 
himself, when a conversation took place to the 
following effect, and nearly in the following 
words ;— 

Minister. Well, my friend, you have the 
best of books there to beguile the dreary hours. 
I hope it affords you consolation in your pre- 
sent trying circumstances. 

Prisoner. Yes, sir; 1 bless God it does. His 
statutes are my songs in the house of my pilgri- 
mage. 

Min. Have you long been familiar with its 
sacred pages? 

Pris. Yes, sir; several years it has been my 
guide and support. 

Gent. I should rather. have feared that you 
had not been guided by its rules of holy pru- 
dence and correctness. Many profess to love 
the Bible, whose inconsistences of conduct are 
a reproach to the religion they profess. To 
such, its consolations do not belong. It is not 
common for the Bible to conduct its conscien- 
tious and consistent votaries to a prison; and 


you here. 

Pris. True, sir. I sometimes grieve lest reli- 
gion should be reproached on my account; and 
yet I bless God 1 have the testimony of a good 
conscience; and | most humbly, yet firmly 
say, that religion has brought me to this place. 

Gent. If you can prove that, I will answer for 
it, religion will bring you out again. Pray re- 
late the circumstances. 

Pris. | was a grocer, sir, in the most advan- 
tageous part of the town, and in a thriving way 
of business. My good old landlord died about 
three years ago, ut which time my lease had 
curly expired: hut ho preem-ad 
it for me on favourable terms. In reliance on 
this, I laid out a great deal of money on the 
premises, which, however, would have paid me 
well had I been permitted to continue. On my 
landlord’s death, the estate became the property 


but a bitter enemy to religion. On coming to 
reside in our neighbourhood, and hearing that | 
made conscience of observing the Sabbath, he 
vowed he would cure me of my foolish scru- 
ples, or else be the ruin of me. Accordingly, 
he sent several times on the Sabbath to pur- 
chase goods at my shop, which I respectfully 
declined serving, and next day waited on him 
to offer an explanation of my conduct. He 
flew into a violent passion, and refused to hear 
a word I had to say; but swore that if, on the 
following Sabbath, my shop was not open, at 
least till service time, he would leave no stone 
unturned to effect my ruin. I, however, felt it 
my duty to obey God rather than man, and 
hoped that his heart would be softened. But, 
on the contrary he immediately deprived me of 
the custom of his house, which in his brother’s 
time had been many pounds in my way; he. 
forbade all that were in any way dependent on 
him to lay outva farthing at my shop; he re- 
fused to renew my lease, or to allow me any 
thing for what I had done on the premises; and 
he established an unprincipled man in the same 
trade at the very next door, and supported him 
in selling goods at such a price, that it was 
impossible for me to compete with him. The 
customers deserted my shop; and by the time 
my lease expired, the stock in trade and furni- 
tureof my house were barely sufficient to pay 
off my just debts. However, though stripped 
quite bare I was not out of heart; but trusted, 
if I began again in ever so small a way, I might 
obtain a livelihood, for my family; and you 
know, sir, ** a little with the fear of the Lord, 
is better than the great richesof many wicked.” 
But even in this | was disappointed; for my re- 
lentless enemy pursued me still further. He 
proceeded against me at law for pulling down 
an old out-house on his premises, though what 
1 had done was for the advantage of the estate, 
as well as for my own convenience. How- 
ever, I had no one to take my part, and judg- 
ment went agains! me; and 1 am sent here to 
pay the damages... 

Gent. And how are you supported here? and 
what is become of your family ? 

Pris. My wife, sir, who was well brought up, 
has opened a little school by which she is ena- 
bled to get a living, though but a scanty 
one ; yet she makes no complaint. I fear she 
often stints herself to bring me little comforts ; 
for the prison allowance is but scanty and 
coarse to one who has known plenty and com- 
fort at home, Yet God forbid that I should 
murmur or repine! I often think with pity of 
the poor unhappy man that sent me here; and 
though I would not for the word exchange lots 
with him, I pray that he may be as happy 


The gentleman inquired whether this affect- 
ing case could be well attested. Finding that 
the statement was perfectly correct, and being a 
man of property, he took immediate measures 
to procure the good man’s liberation. He also, 
interested several other friends in his behalf, 
who each lent him a small sum, by means of 
which he was once more established in business. 
in small way. The blessing of Heaven rested 
on his exertions, and in a few years he was en- 
abled to repay the money that had been lent 


of Maidenhead, in a party of friends at Know! Hill, 
Berks. The writer, who was present on that occa- 


was the Rev, S. Douglass, or'a member of his con- 

tion; but is not certain of this. However, Mr. 
Ecoke himself was one; and as several years had 
elapsed before it was thought of publishing the fact, 
the writer referred to Mr. e. as to the correctness of 


the narrative, which he fully confirmed. ‘This ng 
a very short time before his death. _ | 


him. Meanwhile, the Sabbath-breaking shop- 
keeper, who had been set up to 4s him in 
his old shop, ran through a vast deal of pro- 
perty, and failed in business, chiefly at the cost 
of his patron. A series of personal and domes- 
tic trials had somewhat subdued the haughty 
and malignant spirit of this man ; his conscience 
smote him for his former cruelty and oppres- 
sion; and he humbled himself so far as lo ac- 
knowledge his fault, and offered to reinstate the 


object of his enmity in the spot from which he| 


had unjustly expelled him. The offer was ac- 
cepted. The shop formerly his own, and that 
occupied by the bankrupt, were thrown inje one, 
in which, for many years, he carried on.a most 
prosperous trade, and contributed largely of his 
substance to every benevolent and pious design. 
It should be observed also, that he had the*hap- 
piness of finding, that his pious conversation 
and consistent deportment had, in several in- 
stances, been the means of producing salutary 
impressions on the minds of his fellow prisoners. 

How just is the homely adage, “ There is 
nothing lost by serving God, and nothing gained 
by sinning against him!” How careful ought 


we to be of accusing or suspecting: a fellow} 


Christian of inconsistency, on slight grounds, 
lest by our rash censures we should speak to 
the grief of those whom the Lord has wounded ! 
Job’s friends, when they witnessed his grievous 
afflictions, charged him with being secretly 
guilty of heinous crimes: when the disciples 
saw a man blind from his birth, they concluded 
it must be a punishment for some extraordinary 
sin, either in himself or his parents, John ix. 2: 
and in this anecdote the visitor too hastily con- 
cluded that the good man must have been guilty 
of some inconsistency or imprudence, which had 
brought him to prison; but all were mistaken. 
These were not punishments, but trials intended 
for the exercise of faith and patience, and the 
manifestation of the glory of God. Qutward 
circumstances are no just criterion by which to 
judge of character. The wicked often flourish 
for a while, and the righteous are depressed ; 
but we must take things in the long run, and 
especially look to the end. To the righteous 
there often arises light in darkness. They often 
live to see that their seasons of severestand most 
unaccountable suffering were not only times of 
peculiar enjoyment and usefulness, but prepa- 
ratory to a high degree of outward prosperity ; 
and whether this be so or not in this world, as- 
suredly it will be found in another, that “all 
things work together for good to them that love 
God, to them who are the called according to 
his purpose,” Rom. viii. 28. 


THE PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS. 


The Christian life consists not in metaphysi- 
cal speculation, and the believer will soon be 
convinced by the most overwhelming of all ar- 
guments, the argument of experience, that he 
is labouring under some grievous mistake, or is 
guilty of some mischievous perversion of the 
truth, if he finds in the doctrine of perseverance, 
any thing else than an encouragement and an 
impulse to persevere. When he feels that the 
world is in a way of ascendency in his heart; 
that his affections are beginning to lose their 
hold of spiritual and divine things; that his 
communion with God is more frequently inter- 
rupted, and yields him less satisfaction; and 
that he is not so scrupulous as he once was, on 
many points that involve the glory of God, and 
the honour of the Redeemer; it would appear 
to him at such a momenta very fearful and re- 
volting idea to satisfy himself ‘with the reflec- 
tion that he cannot fall away; to luv himsel 
into security by persuading himself that he is 
safe, while every thing about him gives him the 
most distinct answer that he is in danger; and 
to harden himself in his growing indifference by 
speculating on the doctrine of perseverance, at 
the very moment he is ceasing to persevere. If 
he thinks at all, he must perceive that a cloud is 


‘beginning to interpose between him and the 


light of his Father’s countenance. If the light 
of that countenance has ever been precious to 
him he must feel that the source of bis richest 
consolation is ready to be shutup; le must be 
aware that the removal of the obstacles that ob- 
structs the communication of spirituel_ comfort 
is identified with his return to his fomer love; 
and if he has not apostatized so far as to cease 
putting any value on the Divine fivour, his 
anxiety will be, not to console himse'f with the 
abstract doctrine of perseverance, bit how he 
may most speedily regain the pah, where 


‘alone perseverance will terminate it glory.— 


Rev. Dr. Gordon. 


TROPHIES OF CHRISTIAIITY. 


What has instituted so many establishments 
for the reclaiming of the vicious, and fr instruct- 
ing even criminals? Christianity. What has 
protected widows and orphans againg injustice ; 


‘subjects against exaction and oppression; the 


weak against the powerful in suits 0° law; the 
goods and the persons of the stipwrecked 
against plunderers; and, in short, every de- 
scription of persons against the dist-ess which 
would otherwise have overwhelmed them? 
Christianity. What has discouraged the sui- 
cides? Christianity. What has discouraged 
the absurb practice of duels, or decidiag disputed 
points by single combat, which obtained so ge- 
nerally in the north and west of Europe? 
Christianity. And another writes thus: To 
whom are we indebted for the knowledge of 
antiquities, sacred and secular? To Chris- 
tians, To whom for grammars and diction- 
aries of the learned languages? To Chris- 
tians. To whom for chronology, and the con- 
tinuation of history for many centuries? To 
Christians. ‘To whom for rational systems of 
morality and natural religion? ‘To Christians. 
To whom for improvements in natural philoso- 
phy, and for the application of these discove- 
ries to religious purposes? To Christians. To 
whom for metaphysical researches, carried as 
far as the subject will admit? To Christians. 
To whom for moral rules, to be observed by 
nations in war and peace? To Christians. To 
whom for jurisprudence and political knowledge, 
and for settling the rights of subjects both civil 
and religious, upon a proper foundation? To 
Christians—not to atheists or deists. 

These, and ten thousand more, are all thy 
trophies, O Caristranity! and show us THov 
art From Gop. Hasten—and let thy influ- 
ence fill the world !—Morning Star. 


How unreasonable it is to reject any doctrine 
which is revealed to us in the Christian Scrip- 
tures, only because we are unable to compre- 
hend how it can be! The words may be plain 
and evident, where the doctrines which they 


contain are mysterious; and how much safer, 


and.wiser, and more befitting our present con- 


dition it is to conclude, that these truths are pro-| 


posed by the Author of light, to prove our hu- 
mility and ready acquiescence in his will; to 
become subservient to the ends of religion by 
exercising the obedience of our reason, and pro- 
bably in other ways, which at present we can- 
not perceive. It is not intended that we should 
know every thing in this present life; it is not 
agreeable to our notions of a state of trial that 
we should. Many things we must at present 
take for granted, upon the authority of God’s 
word ; nor is this any juster ground of com- 


plaint than it is, that a child is less acquainted} 
with the reason of things than one of maturer| 
age. That man acts most agreeably to his cha. 


racter of an imperfect and erring creature, 
placed in a state of discipline, who first satis- 
fies himself that the Scriptures are indeed what 
they profess to be, the word of God; and then 
takes in hand the sacred volume of truth with a 
humble and teachable mind, prepared to be- 
lieve all that is therein stated, because he finds 
it there; and to practise all that is therein com- 
manded, because he there discovers the sure 
will of God, and the motives to obedience. 
This it is to receive with meekness the ingraft- 
ed word.— Bishop of London. 


CHOICE RECOLLECTIONS. — 
Memory often brings before me, with sooth- 
ing and sacred recollections, the scene of our 
domestic worship ; where we bent the knee to- 
gether morning and evening, in the small low 
parlour ; where we all joined in the sweet songs, 
framed by a Christian’s hand; and read, each 
one in turn, from the sacred Book before.us. 
True, the tear will come, as I think of the scene 
now past for ever ; true itis, that when a mem- 
ber of that band, 1 loved not as | now should 
feve, an act so sacred; but yet, 1 am always 
soothed and refreshed as I turn me to those 
hours of my childhood. Again I see that kind 
and tender father—I hear him ask “ that God 
would guide his little ones ;—fendly as he loves 
them, he may soon leave them to go on alone, 
but may a Father in Heaven guard and defend 
them.” I hear him ask “ that Jesus’ smile may 
rest upon each, and upon all; then if they wan- 
der homeless, friendless, and alone, there will 
be found a balm for their sorrows in the love of 
a Saviour.” And then again in accents warmer 
and more fond; “give them all a home in thy 
brighter kingdom ; father and mother, brothers 
and sisters, may they all meet there; may all 
be found jewels in the crown of our Redeemer.” 
I hear him read the hymn of his selection. He 
has told us of the bliss of the heavenly world ; 
and now he leads in our devotions, with an eye 
brightening with the prospect of mingling in its 
Joys, and a voice engaging and solemn— 
Jerusalem! my happy home! 
Name ever dear to me; 
When shall my labours have an end, 
In joy and peace, in thee? 


Or we had read of the love of Jesus, and | 
hear him, animated and happy, engaging in 
the hymn— 


Oor Jesus shall be still our theme, 
While in this world we stay ; 

We ’ll sing of Jesus’ lovely name, 
When all things else decay. 

When we appear in yonder cloud, 
Witk all the favoured throng, 

Then will we sing more sweet, more 
And Christ shall be our song. 


It is the still Sabbath morning ; we are gathered 
in the room of our devotions, and we join in 
worship. 
Welcome, sweet day of rest, 
That saw the Lord arise, 
Welcome to this reviving breast, 
And these rejoicing eyes. 


We may have met with trouble in our pilgrim- 
age—sweetly conscling are the trains of thought, 
suggested by the evening hymn, 
Let cares, like a wild deluge come, 
And storms of sorrow fall; 
May I but safely reach my home, 
My God, my heaven, my all ; 
There will I bathe my weary soul 


Ip seas of heavenly rest; 
And not a wave of tfouble rotl 


Across my peaceful breast. 


I can almost feel the pressure of my mother’s 
hand, as we knelt together, and my father 
pleaded “that the covenant blessings of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, might rest on his 
little ones forever.” ‘Then, when he prayed for 
us, my hand held in hers, I learned how all her 
wishes for her infant band, were centered here. 

Then, indeed, were. these wishes of a parent 
unheeded ; then, indeed, I joined not, as I now 
could join in scenes so solemn; but in them 
there was power, which has subdued my heart. 
Often would the ardent petitions which arose 
from my fathers lips, and the morning hymn he 
had chosen, come upon me with its: gentle in- 
fluence, in the scenes and temptations of the 
day. It has been the prayers offered around 
the fireside; it has been the hours of domestic 


worship, blessed by the Heavenly Comforter,| 


which have allured and won me into the path of 
the Christian. And if the blissful spirit which 
then led in our devotions, now hovers around 
me, he has heard my oft repeated tones of gra- 
titude, for these kind seasons. Stanzas which 
once had neither beauty or worth to my soul, 
can make me happy in my saddest moments: 
Sorrows, griefs, and sickness, come upon me; 
these lines learned in childhood, cheer and com- 
fort. Other recollections may suffer dimness; 
other scenes, with more of outward pomp and 
majesty, may fade, and be lost in the shades of 
the past; but with freshness and with gladness, 
shall I ever turn to this brightest and most sa- 
cred spot, mid the recollections which cluster 
so fondly about the scenes of home. Now the 
twilight hour never comes, calm and soothing, 
or the still bright moments of the early morn- 
ing, but I think of those pleasant scenes, and 
hie myself again among them, to feel their 
softening influence. Let me lose remembrance, 
if it must depart, of the other kindnesses of a 
father’s love; let me forget, if needs must be, 
other scenes of my early days; but let this re- 
main a green and a verdant spot in the remin- 
iscences of childhood. 

Christian parent! would you do what you 
can to guard and guide your child; would you 
do what you can, that it may be happy here, 
and may stand an angel in the paradise of God ; 
make the place of your domestic worship at- 
tractive and pleasant to your child. Throw 
around it charms, which will allure those God 
has given you, to walk in the peaceful and 
pleasant pathway of the Christian. Let them 
count the hours of domestic worship, mid the 
dearest scenes of life. Christian parent! will 
not your child now and then think of the morn- 
ing hymn? Of the verses which he read? Of 
the warm and ardent requests?) And can you 
not, by this, do something to aid that Saviour 
whom you love, and to make your children, 
the dearest objects of your affection on earth, 
blessed for ever? It is for you, Christian pa- 


rent, with the smile and the blessing of your 


God, to lead these little ones “‘in green pastures, 
and beside still waters,” while on earth, and 
hereafter to rove together, ** by the river of the 
water of life, clear as crystal.” 


VALUE OF TIME. 


Coming hastily into a chamber, I had almost 
thrown down a crystal hour-glass. Fear, least 
I had, made me grieve, as if I had broken it; 
but alas, how much precious time have | cast 
away, without any regret! The hour-glass 
was but crystal; each hour a pearl; that but 
like to be broken, this lost outright; that bit 
casually, this done wilfully. A better hour- 
glass might be bought, but time lost ence, lost 
ever. Thus we grieve more for toys than for 
treasure. Lord give mean _ hour-glass, not -to 
be by me, but to be in me. “ Teach me, to 
number my days.” An hour-glass to turn’ me, 
‘that 1 may apply my heart to wisdom,”— 


Hall, its present pastor. 
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stood, and said that we could sleep there for the 


_of-the-world-place.” 


ANECDOTE OF DR. HARRIS. 

The following romantic incident, says the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser, is taken from an very in- 
teresting and appropriate address delivered in 
the first Church in Dorchester, at the funeral of 
the Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris, D.D. former. 
ly pasor of that Church, by Rev. Natthaniel 


“It was during his junior year in College, that 
an incident occurred in his history, which both 
for the interest it has in itself, and the influence 
it exerted upon his character long, if not ever 
afterwards, | know I shall be pardoned in rela- 
ting. His mother—having learned, by a visit 
to his room, of his great need of comfortable 
clothing, and unable herself to help him, save by 
her hands, had proposed to him to raise in some 
way the sum of money, a very small one, which 
would enable her to purchase for him what he 
needed. After many fruitless attempts to do this, 
he set off to meet his mother, as by previous ar- 
rangements, in Boston; having nothing im pos- 
session or prospect, but a few coppers which 
he had transferred from his trunk to his pocket 
as he left his room ; and these so strong were his 
benevolent sympathies—he gave to a poor crip- 
pled soldier that he met on his way, und who, 
faint and famishing, solicited his aif. As he wnet 
on, deeply depressed at his destitute condition 
and in despair at his seeming fate, he perceived 
something adhering to the end of his rude staff he 
had cut on his way ; and found it to be a gold ring, 
into which his staff had struck itself.as he walked, 
and having engraved upon it the words * God 
speed thee, friend,”—its pecuniary worth prov- 
ing sufficient for his present exigency, and its 
moral of incalculable value; helping to clothe him 
in what he felt he needed—a cheerful faith and 
confidence in God. The whole incident, acting 
upon his sensitive nature, and predisposed as he 
was to see in every thing which befel hima 
peculiar and sacred significance, subdued and 
overwhelmed him; and appears to have given 
to his character a stronger religious determina- 
tion. ‘* That motto” are his own words, ‘has 
ever been the support of my faith when it was 


feeble, and the strength of my heart when it was} 


faint.” 


From the London Evangelical Magazine. 


EFFECTS OF MISSIONARY OPERATIONS AMONG THE 
HOTTENTOTS. 

At a meeting of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, held May 12th, Rev. Dr. Moffat after a 
few preliminary remarks, said: ‘The mostsan- 
guine expectations of the friends of Africa have 
been realized in the southern part of that vast 
and hitherto unexplored country. When we see 
the degraded Hottentots, that one would scarcely 
have touched, raised from filth, and misery, and 
degradation, and become clothed, and in their 
right mind, our anticipations are fully realized. 
Again, if we look to the bold and manly Caffre, 
wielding the javelin in the presence of English 
officers, and daring the arm of England to wres) 
them from their native place, or drive them to 
the impenetrable jungles, or expel them from 
their strong-holds in the Amatola mountains, 


we see him bend before the sceptre of the Prince} 


of peace, and exchanging the war-song for the 
anthem of praise to the Redeemer who subdued 
them by his word, and poured out upon ¢hem 
the Spirit of his grace. When we look into the 
interior of the country, scenes present themselves, 
enough to melt our hearts, and to call forth your 


deepest sympathy. Men are to be found there] , 


who have gloried from time immemorial in 


down the weapons of their warfare, not only 
against man, but against God. When we see 
these changes effected, who can doubt. that the 
African is susceptible of the highest moral culti- 
vation? But 1 would call your attention to the 
brightening prospects of the interior of the coun- 
try, arising from the employment of native 
agency, and the introduction of works printed in 
their own language. Blessed be God, the Scrip- 
tures have been translated and printed, and are 
now being distributed among thousand who have 
learned to read in theirown tongue the wonderful 
works of God. I will refer toa single fact illus- 
trating the importance of having the Scriptures 
in the nativelanguage. Travelling with a com- 
panion across the interior, we came toa heathen 
village, and at that time it was heathen indeed. 
We had travelled the whole of the day and the 
preceding night without having eaten any food; 
before sunset, we came within sight of thevillage, 
but we approached it with caution, because we 
knew that the Corannas by whom it was inhabit- 
ed, were accustomed to bloodshed and rapine, 
and they might fall upon us before they knew 
who we were. At last, an individual came to in- 
quire our object; he pointed us to a considerable 
distance beyond the height where the village 


night, but that it was at our peril to enter the 
village. There we were; we dared not proceed, 
because we knew that if we did, we should in all 
probability spend the night with the lions, and 
form a meal for some of them before the morn- 
ing. We had tied about us the fasting girdle, 
an excellent thing to prevent the gnawings of 
hunger. We had noother prospect but remain- 
ing where we were during the night. We look- 
ed at each other; for we were hungry, and 
thirsty, and fatigued above measure. At last, 


an individual came, and we inquired if he would} 
I then} 


give us a little water. It was refused. 
offered two or three buttons remaining on my 
jacket fora little milk; but that was refused, 
and refused with scorn. It did not require to 
be a phrenologist or a physiologist to discover 
that there was something brewing in the minds 
of the people, and that we had good reason to be 
alarmed. We lifted up our hearts to God; but 
we knew it was not our duty to proceed. There 
we sat, and, as we gazed, we saw a woman de- 
scend the heights behind which the village lay. 
She approached, with a vessel in her hand and 
a bundle of wood. The vessel contained milk; 
and, having set that down and the wood she im- 
mediately returned. She shortly came back, 
bringing a vessel of water in one hand, and leg 
of mutton inthe other. She sat herself down, 
and cut up the meat. We asked her name, and 
if there was any relative of hers to whom we 
had shown kindness; but she answered nota 
word. I again asked her totell me to whom we 
were indebted ; and, after repeating the question 
three or four times, she at last replied, “ I know 
whose servant you are, and I love Him who hath 
told me that he that giveth a cup of cold water 
to one of his children, shall in no wise lose his 
reward.” On inquiring into her history I found 
she was a solitary little lamp burning in that 
village, and that she had. burnt there for many 
years. Her words seemed to glow, while she 


haye 


wept profusely to see one of the servants of 
Christ. I regarded her as a sister indeed, and I 
asked her to tell me how she had kept the light 
of God alive in her soul ; how she could keep up 
this state of feeling and affection, without the 
communion of saints? She drew from her bosom 
a Testament, and, holding it up, she said, “ That 
is the fountain from which I drink; that is the 
oil that keeps my lamp burning in this dark, out- 
I looked at the book, and 
it was a Dutch Testament, printed by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. _ It was given her by 
one of the missionaries, when she left the school ; 


and it was.that book that kept her hopes alive,} 


and brightened her prospects for the heavenly 


world. But I am going again to depart far hopes 
among the Gentiles. I returned to England, 


some two or three years ago; but! cannot fix 
the time exactly, for have not had time to cal- 
culate it. It has offered me indescribable plea- 
sure to go in and out among our congregations. 
If I had come from the snows of the north, I 
could say, that I had come from the regions of 
everlasting cold, to be warmed with Christian 
love. I have, however, come from the glowing 
plains of Africa, to be watered with the dews 
of that love. I never dan forget all the kind- 
ness | have received, and all the sympathies 
with which, from time to time, you have heard 
me. I have been enabled, sitice | came to Eng- 
land, to publish; through the munificence of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, a large 
edition of the New Testament and Book of 
Psalms. They have been sent forth to those 
who are thirsting for knowledge. By the kind- 
ness of a number of the Society of Friends, six 
thousand copies of the Scripture Lessons, used 
in the Borough School, have also been prepared 
and sent forth to that people. I would now say, 
farewell to all; it may be a long farewell. It is 
not likely, indeed, that I shall ever behold you all 
again: I do not at all expect it, till we meet be- 
fore the great white throne, where the book shall 
be opened, and where we shal! have to give an 
account of alt that we have-done for the heathen, 
either in Afviea or India. Let me entteat you 
to pray for us. I anticipate dangers, perhapa 
more than dangers; but I repeat what I have 
said before, ‘“* Woe be unto me, if I go not again, 
and preach the Gospel to the heathen.” 1 would 
say, lastly, let us keep ip view our high calling; 
let us not forget our own souls. Let us ever 
remember, that the prize is before us, and it is 
for you to win it as well as forme. You can be 
missionaries as well as]; you remain at home, 
and I go abroad; but let us look forward to that 
period, when we shall hear the welcome, “ Well 
done.” Oh! what an inexpressible delight it 
will be to mingle with Hindoos, with South Sea 
Islanders, and Africans, in that ransomed band, 
to sing the praises of the Redeemer, for ever and 
ever. 


From the Presbyterian of the West. 
NEW-SCHOOLISM IN OHIO. 


Messrs. Editors—Some time ago, one of 
your correspondents gave some account of the 
kind of Presbyterianism which prevailed on the 
Reserve” —and, from facts that have recently 
come to my knowledge, I am led to believe, 
that New-schoolism is not much better in other 
parts of the state. Oberlinism is troubling 
them in many places. Some of, their churches 
have employed Oberlin preachers; and they 
seem afraid to take any decisive measures to 


oppose them. The New-school Presbytery of 


Lancaster at a recent meeting, had the follow- 
ing action: 

“Presbytery regard it as exceeding (ly) un- 
desirable for our churches to employ ministers" 
who have no ecclesiastical connection with us; 
and would recommend to vacant congregations, 
to ascertain before employing ministers, that 
they are at least connected with a body that 
agrees with us in doctrinal sentiments.” 

Had they gone any further than a simple de- 
claration that the practice was “ undesirable,” 
and a “ recommendation” to the churches on 
the subject, it would have looked too much like 
claiming authority as a court of Christ’s house, 
which they seem to fear much more than Ober- 
linism. 

In some places, it is with difficulty that they 
eep up even the form of Presbyterianism. 
When Elders are oleoted, they are often unwil- 
ling to adopt the confession of faith, because 
they find many doctrines plainly taught there- 
in, to which they cannot subscribe; and, they 
are either permitted to adopt it for substance of 
doctrine, or the confession is subjected to an 
explanation, which brings it to accord with 
their sentiments. 

In a recent case of this kind, Dr. Beecher 


_ was sent for; who, when on trial before the Sy- 


nod of Cincinnati, had declared, publicly, that 
in his opinion, ‘ the confession of faith taught 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” Of course, there was some curiosity 
to know, how he would explain it to those who 
were unwilling to believe that it even taught. 
‘‘ the truth.” It was found, however, that un- 
der his plastic hand, it could be made to teach 
any thing. Forinstance, he said, that the doc- 
trine of election, as taught in the confession, 
only meant that there would be a certain and 
definite number saved, and this was certain and © 
definite with God, in his omniscience, but his 
ominipotence had nothing to do with it. To 
make his meaning more plain, he said, by way 
of illustration, that at the end of the world there 
would be a certain definite number of kernels of 
grain; but, how many there would be, depend- 
ed on the will of the husbandman. So, as it 
respects the number of the elect, ‘* God’s omni- 
potence had nothing to do with it.” And, after 
subjecting the confession to a number of such 
explanations, in order to show that this was the 
common understanding of it, he stated, that 
whilst on trial before the Synod of Cincinnati, 
he had given these same views of its meaning, 
and the Synod sustained them, as being the true 
interpretation. After such explanations and 
statements, the Elders elect were, of course, 
willing to adopt the confession of faith, and 
count themselves good Presbyterians. | 

His explanations of the confession of faith 
are not surprising. ‘They are just what might 
be expected from the man—but his statement 
respecting the Synod of Cincinnati, did surprise 
me. I was notat that meeting of Synod, but 
understood that Dr. Beecher gave such a state- 
ment of his views, as satisfied the greater part 
of the members as to his orthodoxy; and, if the 
Synod were satisfied with such views of the 
confession of faith as he gave on this occasion, 
it is very strange. 3 

From these facts, we may have some idea of 
the kind of doctrine and order that prevails in 
the New-school Churches in Ohio, and where- 
ever Lane Seminary gives character to their 
faith and practice. 0. 


PRAYER. 


Prayer draws down the warming beams of 
the Sun of Righteousness—the refreshing show- 
ers of the Spirit of grace, beneath whose ge- 
nial influence all the spiritual graces, which 
God’s own hand has planted, expand in their 
fullest bloom, and diffuse all around the sweet- 
est fragrance. Prayer, with outstretched arms, 
fetches from the inexhaustible reservoir above 
those rich supplies of the oil of divine grace; 
fed by which, the Christian lamp of faith will 
burn with a steady and increasing brightness, 
till, having guided the believer through. the 
journey of life—cheered, by its gladdening ray, 
the gloom of the chamber of death, and even 
darted a bright gleam of heavenly light deep 
down into that dark valley, through which he 
must pass to the city of his God, it will there 
be absorbed in the blaze of light that buros 
around the throne; for in that city there is no 
candle nor lamp required, yea, “ there is no 
need of the sun or moon to enlighten it, for the 
Lamb is the light thereof, and our God its glo- 
ry White. 


When I see others astonishingly blind to their 
own failings, | suppose it to be my own case, 
and should think that man my friend who helps 
to open my eyes.—Rev. T. Adams. - 
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 remotest design to reflect on the Seminary. To 


_ its welfare in granting all that the Directors re- 


_ may say to godliness, and the friends of a pure, 
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| grown parishes, by the appointment of addi- 
THE PRESBY ‘BRIAN ,| tonal ministers and Kirk-sessions—for stopping 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1842. General Assembly shal be sustained and what 
rejected, an ibitin 

Our readers may remember that the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland at its last 
meeting, abrogated an odious rule which had 
existed for many years, and which closed the 
pulpits of their churches against all exchanges 
with other denominations. We had hoped that 
this return to a right course would have been 
hailed by other sects with joy, and that a more 
fraternal intercourse would have been immedi- 
ately established between evangelical denomina- 
tions. In this, however, we were mistaken. The 
dissenting bodies, who it appears, are represent- 
ed by a Central Board, have rejected the over- 
ture, that.is, if this Board have truly spoken 
their sentiments. Their main reason for this 
course is their hostility to establishments. Scru- 
pulous as they may be on this point, we think 
the dissenting bodies should extend the right 
hand of fellowship to their brethren of the 
establishment, with whom they agree in their 
views of divine truth, and especially at a time 
when they have to contend with popery, pre- 
lacy, infidelity, and political wickedness in high 

places. 


Tzamus—Three Dollars if 
Dollars and 


Tus Treaty Ratirrep.—About six months 
since, as our readers will remember, Lord Ash- 
burton visited Washington, entrusted with powers 

_, from. the British Government, to settle certain 
vexed: questions, which have, ever and anon, 
' gprafig up to embroil the two nations in a war. 
_ During his residence at the capital, he has been 
“negotiating with the American Government, and 
at length the happiest results have been attained. 
All litigated points have been satisfactorily ad- 
justed, among which is the North Eastern 
Boundary question, and now the treaty has 
been formally ratified by the Senate of the 
‘United States. Much praise is due to all the 
parties concerned in this great . pacification. 
Lord Ashburton, who ‘has fulfilled his three 
_ score years and ten, is ‘said to have won golden 
opinions for the fine traits of character developed 
in the course of the negotiation, and he will be 
long remembered for his agency in this busi- 
‘ness, As Christians we should rejoice in the 
amicable settlement of questions which have 
been so long sources of contention, and which 
it was: justly feared, would sooner or later pre- 
* cipitate a war between the two countries. The 
treaty, we trust, will be a happy precedent for 
nations in future times. Let quarrels be en- 
trusted to the arbitration of grave and wise men, 
nd not to the hotspurs, who would rather 
jeopard the lives of thousands than sacrifice a 
useless punctilio in politics; and instead of bloody 
and impoverishing wars, we will find wise na- 
tions converting the sword into a ploughshare. 


Anoruer Missionary Gone.—We have just 
received the melancholy intelligence of the death 
of the Rev, Oren K. Canfield, missionary to 
Western Africa, under the care of the Presby- 
terian Board. The mission family, consisting 
of the Rev. Messrs. Canfield and Alward, with 
their wives, destined for their settlement at Set- 
tra-Kroo, arrived at Cape Palmas in March, 
1841. In less than a month, the Rev. Mr. Al- 
ward was removed from the scene of his earthly 
labours by death. In a little more than a year, 
his companion and fellow labourer is numbered 
with the dead. In these mysterious and most 
afflictive dispensations of Divine Providence, we 
would desire to bow with humble submission to 
the holy will of God. We have heard as yet, 
none of the particularsof Mr. Canfield’s death. 

_ Execrion.—This doctrine neglected as it is 
by some, and denounced by others, is one of the 
clearly revealed truths of God’s word. ‘The 
terms in which it is expressed are explicit and 
unambiguous, and did we not know the repug- 
Junkin, D.D., President of Miami University,} nance with which the human heart regards all 
will address the Literary Societies of Lafayette} truh which is exalting to God and humbling to 
College, Easton, Pennsylvania, at the Com-) itself, we might wonder at the pertinacity with 
mencement, on the 21st of September next. | which this doctrine is perverted and denied 
when stated in such a clear manner by the Spi- 
Wesreen Semmnary.—Had| jit of inspiration. If there be any doctrine 
we not been absent from the city, we should be-} which may be found in the Bible without diffi- 
fore this have thrown in a remark in relation to culty, it is this. It is only the prejudiced reader 
the difficulty which our readers may perceive! of the holy oracles who cannot perceive that 
has arisen between Professor Hodge of Prince-| believers are chosen to salvation before the 
ton, and Professor Elliott of the Western Theo-| foundation of the world according to the pur- 
logical Seminary, That the latter should have pose of God; and it is only by an abuse of rea- 
taken umbrage at the remarks of the former as/ son, and a perversion of Scripture, that those 
reported to him, excites in us no surprise. Had) explanations have been devised which turn aside 
they been uttered on the presentation of the re-| the point of this truth. In fact, the only way 
port of the Seminary, they might justly have) of getting rid of it is todeny the prescience or 
been regerded as having a sinister aspect; but} infallible foreknowledge of God. Let the Scrip- 
we are witness that they were made in be takan in thais ploin and level conse; | 
different connexion, and as we believe, from the) and let not their force be weakened by appeals 
style and manner of the speaker, without 'the| to human prejudice, and every reader of the 
Bible will infallibly be led to those views of the 
the best of our recollection, the only remarks| doctrine which are usually termed Calvinistic ; 
unfriendly to the Seminary, were made by 2} and in his adoption of these views he will be sus- 

member of the Synod of Pittsburgh, and we} tained by right reason. 
think there was a cordial and friendly feel-} This being the case, it is remarkable that 
ing towards the Seminary among the mem-| those who profess to receive this doctrine should 
bers generally, and a readiness to promote! doubt the propriety of its public explanation 
and defence; and pretend to believe, that al- 
quested. We hope therefore that the friends of| though it is true, it is injurious to insist upon it 
the Seminary in the West, and especially its| from the pulpit. We readily admit that it may 
respected head, will not entertain the feeling that} be injudiciously presented ; that it may be in- 
Dr. Hodge, or any of the brethren this side of| considerately pressed out of time and season, 
the mountains, have any hostile feeling to the| o, that it may be enforced in a style of argu: 
Institution, or any desire that its operations! ment which may exasperate instead of concilia- 
should be arrested. ting; but withal, there must surely be a propriety 

Since the unpleasant controversy has taken! jn preaching a doctrine which occupies so pro- 
place, we hope it may be overruled in exciting} minent a place in the Scriptures, and if it be 
among the Western Presbyteries a more fixed) presented only in its due place in the sys- 
determination to sustain their Seminary. They} tem, and be insisted upon in the meekness of 
can do it; they should do it; and we are per-| wisdom, no possible evil can result. In the 
suaded that no further intimation will ever be! Calvinistic scheme, which we regard as nothing 
given of the inefficiency of the Seminary, un-| more than the doctrines of the Bible presented 
less through the inexcusable fault of these Pres-| jn their orderly connexion, this doctrine holds 
byteries. Let them look to it. no subordinate place; and unless it be rightly 
appreciated, no other doctrine of that scheme 
can be properly understood, taught, or enjoyed. 
It is to be feared that the doctrine is too often 
withheld from respect to human opinions, and to 
the hostility which is aroused on its exhibition. 
Such compromises can have but one effect. 
They can only confirm the minds of men in 
error, and retard the progress of truth. 

Entertaining these views, it has afforded us 
pleasure to receive in the form of two lectures, 
‘an exposition and vindication of the doctrine 
of the divine decrees,” by the Rev. George W. 
Musgrave, pastor of the third Presbyterian 
church, Baltimore. We regret to say that Mr. 
Musgrave was urged to prepare and preach 
these sermons by the highly censurable course 
of some Methodist brethren, who even obtruded 
their controversial tracts on his private habitation. 
These tracts contain sentiments of a bitter and 
denunciatory character, and should never have 
been issued by a Christian denomination. The 
publication of these Lectures is at least one 
good result flowing from this zeal in proselyting. 
Although necessarily brief, they contain a very 
satisfactory argument in favour of this funda- 
mental doctrine. In the first Lecture, the au- 
thor establishes his point, that God hath fore- 
ordained whatsoever comes to pass, and tl.at 
his decree is eternal, immutable, unconditional, 
and including the means as well as the end. He 
also perspicuously distinguishes between the 
efficient and permissive decrees, taking away | 
one of the favourite grounds of objection to 
Calvinism, that it asserts the absolute and un- 
conditional reprobation of man. The second 
Lecture considers and answers the most promi- 
nent objections to this doctrine, which are found 
to be more specious than solid. The author 


Tur Jews.—It is said that the Jews of Da- 
mascus have entirely recovered from the effects 
of their late persecution, and that they are now 
amply protected. i 
_ American Boarp.—This Missionary Board 
will hold their next meeting at Norwich, Con- 
necticut, on the 13th of September, at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. The New York Ob- 
server states that the debt of this Board has been 
reduced during the year from $58,000 to $500. 

Laravetre Cottece.—The Rev. Dr. Geo. 


Cuurcn or Scortanp.—Our Scotch papers 
to the 3d of August, do not furnish any addi- 
tional information of the present state of the 
Church, or its prospects of a satisfactory ad- 
justment of its difficulties. We see that the 
Episcopalians are flattering themselves that the 
non-intrusion party who are contending for the 
dearest rights of the Christian, will be ultimate- 
ly thrust out from the establishment, and that 
then Episcopacy will be re-established, as it was 
in the days of the murderous Archbishop Sharp. 
We trust they may be disappointed, and we be- 

lieve they will be, until the remembrance of the 
persecutions endured from pfelacy shall be ef- 
faced from the soul of every Presbyterian. 

The Scotch Church is at this present time 
suffering persecution for conscience-sake, and 
‘the contest is between the civil power held 
by men inimical to Presbyteriunism, and we 


spiritua] worship. The Edinburgh Weéness in 

alluding to the interference of the Court of Ses- 
sions, makes the following enumeration of jts 
arbitrary acts: 


“They have held themselves competent. to 
entertain and decide actions for compelling 
Presbyteries to admit laymen to the office of 
_ the holy ministry, and give them the charge o! 
‘ souls, in opposition to the laws of the Church 
‘ and the seatences of the superior judicatories— 
‘for preventing them, from providing pastors to 
‘ destitute congregations, though proposed to be 
‘done irrespective of the benefice, or any patri- 
‘ monial right—for suspending and setting aside 
sentences of deposition and suspension pro- 
“nounced by-the Church in the exercise of the 
power of the keys,’—for restoring the privi- 
_lege of preaching the gos I to licentiates, de- 
prived by the Church of the license which the 
had given—for pert y 
a in the trials.or ordina- 
tion of as te hart yt ens of the Presbytery has well executed his plan, and hope this 
itself, and of the superior Church courts—for pamphlet may have a wide circulation, believ- 
‘supporting’ settlements effected by the Saviaa! ing it to be calculated to obviate those horrible 
Souris, notwithstanding these having) caricatures of Calvinism, on which Arminians 
for preventing any distribution of the pastoral chiefly rely for the propagation of their own er- 
superi and sessional discipline in over-1 Toneous system, 7 | 


heresy of Oxford, which, like an evil disease, 


riod also we are indebted to the benevolent ef- 


Curisrian Views.—We mentioned in 
last that we had received from a@ Presbyterian 
Missionary in ‘India, a copy of the excellent 
discourse of Bishop Wilson of Calcutta on the 
sufficiency of the Scriptures as the rule of faith, 
and which was occasioned by the pernicious 


has made its way to India. The Bishop of Cal- 
cutta is eminent alike for his literary charac- 
ter and his Christian zeal; he is indeed one of 
the brightest lights of Episcopacy, and his opin- 
ion may well be regarded with respect. The 
arrogant, absurd, and miserably sustained opin- 
ion of Episcopalians in this country that all de- 
nominations of Christians besides themselves, 
(Rome of course being excepted) are withott a 
ministry, without sacraments, without a church, 
and unless God shall be merciful in some other 
way than according to his covenant, wtthout 
salvation, is every year, with increasing bold- 
ness, obtruded upon the public notice. Every 
stripling who comes out in their ministry, makes 
the exclusive claims of the Church his chief to- 
pic, and if he ever has had a particle of charity 
for others, he finds it convenient to extinguish 
it. With such annoyances around us, it is re- 
freshing to hear such a man eas Bishop Wilson 
give his views, standing out as they do in re- 
lief, amidst the drivelling cant of others. In es- 
timating the evil effects of the high Church or 
Oxford doctrines, he remarks: ‘* The result as 
to the charitable and affectionate regard which 
our first Reformers entertained for their sister 
Churches on the Continent, may be anticipated. 
Rome, and not the Reformed churches is the 
object of veneration. Episcopacy is accounted, 
in the teeth of our Articles,* to be absolutely, 
and under all circumstances, essential to the very 
existence of a Church, and the validity of the 
sacraments, A great stress is laid upon a visi- 
ble and unbroken material succession to the 
Apostolic office, on which kind of succession our 
Articles are silent; whilst succession to the 
Apostolic Doctrines, on which doctrines they 


largely insist, is taken for granted, without proof,| sions in the Church of Christ, and with a spe- 


to be uniformly maintained. It follows that all 
the Reformed churches and communities di 
Christians, though embraced, and intended to be 
embraced, within the limits of the Articles to 
which I have alluded, yet, if from whatever 
cause they have not retained the exact Episco- 
pal polity, are treated, not with the considera-|. 
tion of our great Reformers, but in the exclu- 
sive and condemnatory temper of a later age. 
Charity and the communion of the saints are 
thus as much violated, as the fundamental 
truths and simple worship and order of the gos- 
pel of Christ.” 

And then in a note, in allusion to this very 
same high church spirit, the Bishop with great 
truth remarks: ‘ The effect of over statements 
is always bad. It may for a time make parti- 
zans and zealots; but it soon generates conceit,| 
false confidence, superstition, bigotry, and un- 
charitableness, It then goes on to draw away 
the minds of men from the great redemption of 
the gospel, and a humble reliance on the atone- 
ment of Christ, and the grace of the Holy Ghost, 
to eternal things, to exaggerated views of the 
sacraments, to penances, voluntary humility, 


gospel.” 
How true is this! How utterly impossible is 
it for the heartless forms of Oxfordism to agree} 


with the spiritual religion of the gospel ! 


* Art. xix. and xxiii. 


Cuurcn Extension 1n Grascow.—In a re- 
cent Report of the Society for erecting addition- 
al Parochial Churches in Glasgow, the follow- 
ing representation was made of the relative pro- 
gress of population and Church extension in 
Glasgow. 


‘*¢ Before closing our observations, we shall 

take a brief review of the state and progress of 
Church accomodation in the city and suburbs 
since the year 1740, marking the existing ec- 
clesiastical condition at different periods, and 
the increasing destitution as it successively 
arose. 
‘In 1740 the population in the Royalty was 
17,034, for whom there existed six churches 
containing 7127 sittings. There was then within 
the royalty a church and a minister for every 
2839 of the population ; but now there is only a 
church and a minister connected with the Estab- 
lishment for every 6123 of the population. There 
was a church in each of the Barony and Gor- 
bols parishes, containing together 2419 sittings. 
Besides three small sects, whose sittings toge- 
ther amounted to 673, there were no Dissenting 
Churches in Glasgow. ‘The first Secession 
Church was built in 1741, about seven years 
after the Secession arose. 

‘In 1801 the population of Glasgow, Barony, 
and Gorbals, was 83,769, for whom were pro- 
vided 35,026 sittings, being in the proportion of 
43 in the 100, and leaving a deficiency of 
12,235 sittings. For the increase of the popu- 
lation during this period, 25,480 sittings had 
been provided. Of the 25,480 sittings added 
during this period, only 9344 were provided by 
the Establishment, and 16,136 by Dissenters. 
Thus, during these sixty-one years, we are 
chiefly indebted to the exertions of Dissenters 
for providing the means of religious instruction 
to the people. 

‘In 1831 the population was 202,426, for 
whom there existed 71,979 sittings, being in 
the proportion of 354 in the 100, and leaving a 
deficiency of 49,476 sittings. The increase of 
the population during these thirty years was 
118,657, for whom only 36,953 additional sit- 
tings had been provided, and leaving for the 
mere increase of the population the immense 
deficiency of 34,241 sittings. Of the 36,953 
additional sittings provided during this period, 
only 10,234 were furnished by the Establish- 
ment, while no fewer than 26,519 were provi- 
ded by Dissenters. Here then during this pe- 


forts of Dissenters for the largest portion of that 
provision, which, however inadequate it was, 
had been made for the accomodation of our peo- 
ple. The preceding forms a dark period in our 
Church’s history, and fearfully illustrates her 
deadness and criminal indifference to the spirit- 
ual welfare of our people. For the long period 
of ninety-one years, during which 185,392 had 
been added to the population, only 19,578 sit- 
tings had been furnished by the Establishment, 
while 42,655 had been furnishegby Dissenters.| 
Thus Dissenters have done much to supplement 
the grievously defective provision made by the 
Establishment ; and great as the spiritual desti- 
tution of our city is, but for the provision made 
by Dissenters, it would have been immensely 
greater. 

«At the close of 1841 the population was 
286,945, for whom there is provided 99,797 sit- 
tings, by all denominations, being in the pro- 
portion of 344 in the 100. ‘The increase of the 
population since 1831, was 84,519, for whom 
27,818 sittings had heen provided, but still leav- 
ing a deficiency for the mere increase of the po- 


the presence of so many who knew him. For 
while even an imperfect sketch will revive the 
picture in your affections, the failure of exact 
portraiture will be the more obvious. 
it will perhaps be agreed, in all our acquaint- 
ance had a more distinct and marked personali- 
ty. Every thing about his mind and manners 
was prominent. 
in person, scrupulously decorous in habit and 
gesture, with a countenance care-worn and 
grave but. to an extraordinary degree versatile} 
and obedient to the play of the emotions. 
enemies fever undertook to deny that wherever | 


of whom it could be more truly said, that he 
never left any company without leaving a dis- 
tinct impression. 
from the characteristic earnestness of his soul, 


around him, at least for a time, to a sympathy 


very striking, and was sometimes such as to 
give a cast of anxiety to his manner, which com- 


therance of it, his discourse was singularly ani- 


capital case. 


powers, but when joined to such fertility, inge- 
nuity and adroitoess as his, it was well nigh ir- 
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pulation of 22,098 sittings. Of the 27,818 sit- 
tings added during this period, 22,464 were 
eerided by the Establishment, and 5854 by 

issenters. Here then a brighter era, so far as 
our Church is concerned, opens upon us. A re- 
viving Church rousing herself from her long 
spiritual slumber of a century, and awakening 
to a sense of her duty and of her solemn respon- 
sibility for the spiritual well-being of the people, 
she is now putting forth her noblest energies to 
provide more extensively the means of religious 
instruction for our long neglected and destitute 
population. 

“The preceding view of the progress of 
Church accommodation since 1740, with the in- 
creasing deficiency at the different periods, and 
the proportion of sittings to the population, will 
be more distinctly marked by being presented 
in a tabular form: 3 


Population. Sittings. Deficiency. Per Cent. 
1801——. 83,769 35,026 15,235 43-00 
1831202, 426 71,979 49,476 35°56 
1841-286, 945 99,797 72.370 34°77 


Day or HumILiaTIon IN THE CHURCH OF 
Scottanp.— The General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, at their last meeting, ap- 
pointed Thursday, the 28th day of July, to be 
observed as a day of humiliation and prayer, 
We copy the following notices of the observance 
of the day, from our foreign papers received by 
the Britannia. 


The Scottish Guardian says that ‘on the 
evening of Thursday last, the General Assem- 
bly’s fast day, the Rev. James Hamilton deliv- 
ered an address in the National Scotch church, 
Regent Square, London, of extraordinary pow- 
er and beauty, on the first and second Reform. 
ations in Scotland, and traced, in the most lu- 
minous way, the connexion between the institu- 
tions established by Knox and Henderson, and 
the intellectual power of the Scottish nation, es- 
pecially that of the Scottish metaphysical school. 
He incidentally alluded to the effects of Scottish 
training, as producing many of the greatest men 
of this and other times, and to the remarkable 
fact, that the greater part of the periodical lite- 
rature of the metropolis is at this moment in the 
hands and under the control of Scotsmen, al- 
though, strange to say, scarce one is found wil- 
ling to acknowledge the source of their intel- 
lectual superiority.” | 

Thursday was observed as a day of hu 
miliation and prayer on account of the divi- 


cial reference to the present distress of the 
country. The shops in town were nearly all 
shut, and so far the external observance was 
equal to any former similar occasion. Several 
of the churches were crowded, and the others 
were pretty well attended, and we trust that the 
solemn services appropriate to the occasion were 
engaged in by very many in a suitable spirit. 
We wish we could advert to the subject with- 
out aught of qualification. But it is not possi- 
ble to do so without also adverting to the fact, 
that by a very limited number indeed of those 
without the communion of the Church was the 
day observed, and, even making all allowance 
for a measure of ambiguity in the words of the 
Assembly’s deliverance, without lamenting the 
indication furnished by the neutrality of nearly 
all other bodies, as a deplorable proof of the ex- 
tent of our divisions. It would almost seem as 
if with very many the uppermost feeling was 
the fear of appearing to symbolize with the 
Church in any thing. On Thursday vast mul- 
titudes went forth along the different railways, 
and other modes of communication, in greater 
numbers than on any former fast, owing, per- 
haps, to the splendour of the day. It is not 
easy, by mere worldly rules, to reconcile this 
with the accounts we have of the distress of the 
country; and it certainly does not favour the 
notion that religion is gaining ground.—Edin- 
burgh Witness. 


Thursday being the aay uppointed by the 
ssembly tov be set apart for hu- 


miliation and prayer, was devoutly observed in 
the churches of the Establishment in this city 
(Glasgow); and we are happy to add, that the 
day was also observed by the two congrega- 
tions of Reformed Presbyterians, namely, the 
Rev. Dr.Symington’s, and’the Rev. Dr. Bates’s. 
The attesdance at all the churches, so far as 
we have been able to learn, was at least equal to 
that of our sacramental feasts. Business was 
in generel suspended. The public offices were 
closed. The great majority of the shops and 
warehouses were shut, the exception being 
chiefly public houses. A large proportion of 
the idleand thoughtless betook themselves to 
the country by the railways and steamboats. 
Notwithsanding the reckless disregard of reli- 
gious duty evinced by so many of our citizens, 
it is yet consolatory to think that the occasion 
was obse'ved in the most reverent and becom- 
ing manrer by thousands of the well disposed 
of our population. In one at least of the church- 
es an opportunity was given to the congrega- 
tion of sgning the remonstrance against rail- 
way travelling on the Lord’s day.—Scottish 
Guardiai. 


Tue Late Dr. Brecxinripcr.—We copy 
the following correct and skilful portraiture of the 
late Dr. John Breckinridge from a funeral dis- 
course prnounced by the Rev. James W. Alex- 
ander in :he chapel of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton at the request of the students. 


‘In speaking of the private character of the 
deceased, 1 scarcely know whether to regard it 
as an advantage or a disadvantage to do so in 


No man, 
He rises before you, dignified 


His 


he went he imprinted a mark. I knew no man 


This arose in a good degree} 


imparted to his manner. He entered into every 
thing with all his heart, and awakened all 


in the same objects. This tension of mind was 


municated itself even painfully. As he was 
never without some high plan of usefulness, and 
was generally employed in the practical fur- 


mated, and resembled that of an advocate in a 
This was the secret of his won- 
derful success as a public agent. Such earnest- 
ness would give momentum even to ordinary 


restible, as hundreds remember to whom ‘he ap- 
plied for benefactions. 

Not that he never relaxed. Men who never 
relax are seldom very intense in action. 

In culpa est animus qui se non effugit um- 

m. 

No man had a keener relish for wit and ho- 
mour; no man oftener used these as the vehi- 
cles of important truth, or more fully dissolved | 
his circle into healthful mirth. But no man was 
more free. from levity. In the intercourse of 
many years, I never knew him to trifle, to 
cheapen himself by buffoonery, or to forfeit | 
the dignity even of the moment. Looking con- 
siderately at his whole demeanour, I reflect on 
this as one of his most obvious characteristics. 

Thus while he was the life of every compa- 


access, where men of eq 


the lares, his house-hold gods. 


even to the close of life. 


over the grave of her who was the tutelary 


some of whom are gone. 


AN. 


} 


— 


ny, and while his flow of conversation won him 
val merit but inferior 
manners could not have found it, he retained that 
hold upon his hearers which made it possible at 
any time for him to approach them as the min- 
ister of Christ. | 

It is almost needless to say after this, that he 
was a gentleman. He was such by birth and 
breeding, and association all his life with the 
highest models of courtesy which our country 
possesses; but inasmuch as not every one who 
enjoys these influences attains the same stand- 
ing, I must add, he was a gentleman from prin- 
ciple, from temper, from eonscience, and from 


benevolence. Not such gentlemanhood was his, 
however, as that which evinces itself by the 
adoption of the world’s latest fashion, in dress 
or equipage, or by the bow and the grimace, 
but that “benevolence in little things,” which 
made every man with whom he conversed seem 
the special object of his attention, and every 
sharer of his hospitality assure himself of wel- 
come. Assiduity of attention, and persuasive 


language, marked the manner of Dr. B. to eve-} p 


ry person with whom he had an interview. If 
the universality of this should cause doubt as 
to its sincerity, it ought in justice to be said, 
that in every instance known to your speaker, 
and in a multitude touching his own personal 
interest, there was as much promptness of per- 
formance as there had been heartiness of pro- 
fession. It was in part the courtliness of the 
old school in which he had been educated, but 
chiefly the earnestness of the individual, which 
produced this manner. 

As the son of an eminent statesman, as chap- 
lain to Congress, as a pastor in two of our most 


polished state capitals, as a favourite preacher} 


in our three greatest cities, and as a welcome 
traveller and guest in every part of our union,| 
Dr. B. had of necessity moved in that very cur- 
rent which more than all others produces ease 
of manner and knowledge of the world. Per- 
haps no minister in-our church was on terms of 
familiar intercourse with so many of the leading 
political men of the day. With these, it was 
always striking to. observe, that his manner was 
that of an equal. Asa man he was profoundly 
courteous: as a minister of Christ he was al- 
most lofty, certainly unbending. This has re- 
peatedly been forced upon my notice in journeys 
with him. He never kept his clerical character 
in reserve: it was the prominent object. In that 
character he always spoke, and was perpetually 
producing the impression, that he magnified his 
office, that he claimed respect for it, and that he 
would challenge its honour in any company on 
earth. This manner could not perhaps have 
been carried further, without fault. Indeed, not- 
withstanding the comity and persuasiveness of 
his manner, Dr. Breckinridge possessed an ex- 
traordinary tenacity of opinion, and persistency 
of purpose, and a self-respect which forbade him 
to risk even the appearance of truckling: his 
faults were much more on the side of pride than 


of vanity. Neither was he one of those toneless| 


amiable men who cannot say a hard thing in 
the way even of duty. He could and did utter 
rebukes which were as the piercing of a sword. 
And to this may be attributed the opposition 
which he met with in many public enterprises. 
Particularly his contempt for what was unfair 
or dishonourable, in church affairs, often drew 
from him reproof and invectives which were al- 
most insupportable. The dignity and the cour- 
age of the man both contributed to this. In his 
most playful hours, at his own fire-side, by the 
way, or in his sick room, he was always digni- 
fied in his demeanour. Perhaps this is best ex- 
pressed by saying, that he was one with whom 
no man ventured to take liberties; or if the ar- 
rogance of folly ever attempted it, as the moth 
ventures on the candle, it attempted it but once. 

And as to personal courage, it is a chapter in 
the history of our lamented friend which de- 
serves a notice, while it least of all demands it. 
Who ever doubted it? Who ever heard his 
name mentioned without some connexion with 
thie quality? Kutrepid by natnre,. he was treiucd 
in acountry and society where timidity isthe in. 
frequent exception,and were contempt of danger 
is not merely cultivated but overrated. It was 
a part of his character upon which he probably 
did not value himself, as he scarcely conceived 
of his being other than he was in this respect. 
The faults of such a temper are many; to sub- 
due them demanded continual effort in our bro- 
ther. nthe reception of an insult, the impulse} 
of the moment doubtless was to avenge his 
honour on the spot. Where he failed to do so, 
it-was not fear but conscience and Christianity 
which forbade the act. ‘To the very extreme 
of life there was a youthful sensitiveness to all 
that respected reputation and honour, which 
showed how delicately the instrument had ori- 
ginally been strung, and which, while it was a 
preventive of every thing abject or equivocal, 
called for special grace to prevent its degener- 
ating into an undue respect for what is at best 
a worldly good. i 

But how shall I venture to approach that 
shrine and dwelling-place of personal virtues, 
where, if any where on earth, the real charecior 
shines out—the domestic hearth! Especially 
when every day reminds me how the coals of 
that hearth have been scattered and the lights 
of that home extinguished. Ifthere ever wasa 
man who was in danger of carrying these af- 
fections to an extreme—it was he of whom I 
speak. If he were an idolater, his idols were 
In his case, 
these feelings burnt with the fervour of passion. 
The strongest glow of domestic attachments 
continued and evinced itself by ardent, enthusias- 
tic and even romantic expressions, long after the 
period when such tokens become unusual, and 
Of the conjugal re- 
lation, he-had those thoughts which have ever 
characterized the purest minds, and he would 
have trampled on the ignorance and the effron- 
tery of such as exalt an uncommanded celibacy, 
or disparage God’s ordinance, as not knowing} 
that so doing they serve thecause only of impure 
lust. 
“Far be it I should write thee sin or blame, 

Or think thee unbefitting,holiest place, 

Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets, 

Whose bed is undefiled and chaste pronounced, 

Present or past, as saints and patriarchs used. 

Hete love his constant shafts emplays, here lights} 

His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings.”’ 


Not without reason did Breckinridge value 
his home. Its reigning charm was no com- 
mon one. May I be allowed to drop a tear 


“aie of his life, who never ceased to rule over 
is spirit with allthe romantic power of youth, 
and who was lovely even to the last? My 
memory goes back almost thirty years, to the 
day when we were children together, when our 
parents were in their prime, when brothers and 
sisters gambolled about us in these green fields, 
I stood by her grave 
—and saw there deposited as much innocent 
beauty, as much simplicity, as much of the 
charm of infancy carried into womanhood, as | 
ever expect to behold in this life. 

Frequent bereavements marred these joys, but 
strengthened theaffections; nocircumstancescan 
ever persuade me that Dr. Breckinridge ever lost 
the passionate fondness of heart. It was im- 
possible, and most of all impossible for him. 
No, “ her refinement, her patience, her humili- 
ty, her cheerfulness in trial, her fortitude, her 
readiness to forgive, her faithful, constant love, 
her self devotion to her children, her personal 
charms, her domestic virtues, her fine graces,” 
[the enumeration is from his own pen] could 
never be blotted from so sensitive a heart. 

From these afflictions of our greatly afflicted 
friend we are naturally led to consider him in 
the character which is most of all important, 
and in which he most shone—that of a child 
of God. No words could describe him better, 
than to say that he was devoted to God in heart 
and life. This shone so conspicuously that he 
was always painted out as a man of zeal, and 


by some asa zealot. In his earlier years of pro- 


fession, being thrown among the people of this 
world, he placed himself in the posture of bold 
resistance to their maxims and vanities, and be- 
cametheobject of much rebuke and ridicule. His 
influence was alwayson theside of astrict lifeand 
against conformity to the earthly ways of the 
age. Those who saw most of him can best 
testify to the frequency and solemnity of those 
private exercises by which the flame of holy 
love is kept alive. The character of his reli-| 
gious sentiments was pensive, reverent and aw- 

ful, and he lived manifestly under an impres- 
sion of impending death and judgment. 

To say that he was eminently conscientious, 
fearing sin, and solicitous about the way of provi- 
dence and duty, is to add little to the previous 
representation. His standard of Christian inte- 
grity was very high, so that his whole life 
was eager and almost restless, as of one who 
strove for the mastery. ‘This impressed itself 
on his countenance and gave alacrity to his 
motions. He was ready for sacrifices in the 
cause of the church, even of that which he 
rized beyond most men, the delights of home, 
and the blandishments of domestic affection; a 

readiness exemplified by his frequent removals, 
consuming labours, and vexatious journeys. 

His religion was an animating principle, 
which combined most happily with the extraor- 
dinary warmth of his temperament. The stead- 
fast persistency of his purposes gave a propul- 
sion to every thought, word and effort. In. la- 
bours, therefore, he was abundant, not merely in 
public but in private. It was his maxim, not 
uttered so far as I know in profession, but car- 
ried out in practice, to make all his intercourse 
even with worldly men the means of urging re- 

-ligious truth upon their minds. Few persons 
have more uniformly acted on this purpose, and 
instances of a memorable kind might be given, 
where his casual exhortations have led to saving 
results. In performance of this duty, he cer- 
tainly did not err as most of us do, on the side 
of reserve ; and no height of reputation or office 
in the persons addressed formed any hindrance 
to his efforts. 

Under his great trials, the anguish of his soul 
bore a fair proportion to the depth of his affec- 
tions, and the natural resistance of his will. <A 
man less accustomed to carry his purposes would 
have suffered less. - The work of resignation was 
a strange and a painful struggle, but through 
divine grace it was accomplished. He vindica- 
ted the ways of chastening Providence, and com- 
posed himself under strokes which crushed all 
the powers of mere nature. 

How warmly and cheerfully he entered into 
every measure for the cultivation for piety in all 
the places where his lot was cast, how frequent 
were his visits to social assemblies, how solemn 
his warnings, how fervent his prayers, how mul- 
tiplied his private counsels, will be remembered 
by Christians in a hundred different congrega- 
tions. For the afflicted and the oppressed, he 
was never slow to stand forward, and that in full 
armour. ‘The cause of the African in a special 
manner engaged his sympathies as long as he 
lived, and while he feared and abhorred the 
mock philanthropy of those fanatics who under 
the guise of love for the black race have increased 
their perils and rivetted their chains, he under- 
went labours and made sacrifices in the cause of 
this down-trodden people, such as will be sought 
in vain among the annals of abolition. 

But it was in seeking the salvation of souls, 
by the ministry of the word, that his pious emo- 
tions found their chief vent. With the populari- 
ty which he enjoyed, he might have made his 
public performances occasions of theatrical osten- 
tation. Those who prized him least, have never 
whispered such a charge. In looking toward 
‘ministerial duties, he regarded less the prepara- 
tion of the intellect than of the heart; and the 
impression which he left was always one pro- 
-duced in a good degree by the sympathy of his 
hearers, and his own profound feelings, per- 
haps rather suggested than distinctly expressed. 

It is however, as a preacher, that Dr. Breck- 
inridge Was most widely known and will be most 
remembered. For this tte wae trained, with all 
the aids which the best instructers of our coun- 
try could afford, and to this he perpetually looked, 
as the grand business of his life. His prepara- 
tion in the way of learning was more that of 
diversified information than of minute research. 
He was a sound classical scholar, and was 
familiar with the choicest portions of our own 
literature, which a quick and retentive memory 
made him prompt to apply. Throughout his 
ministerial course, he entertained lofty senti- 
ments with regard to his office, never regarding 
it as a mere trade or a means of personal dis- 
play or emolument. It was impossible to see 
him in the pulpit, without feeling that he was 
penetrated with a sense of his high vocation. 
By the public stations which he occupied, and 
by his repeated and great journeys, in almost 
every state of our Union, he made himself heard 
by an incredible number of persons, and there 
is no instance of his having ever withheld him- 
self from the most laborious efforts, even when 
his strength was on the wane. 

The fact is undeniable, that he was one of the 
most acceptable preachers in our country, to 
the great body of our people. In New York, 
in Philadelphia, in New Orleans, in Baltimore, 
his public services were demanded with avidity, 
and attended by admiring auditories. While 
this is well ascertained, it is more difficult to 
analyze the sources of his reputation and influ- 
ence. His performances were unequal, and 
exuberant, and far from being faultless. His 


style and elocution were strikingly peculiar, and | 


became him as they would become no one else. 
He rose with an air of uncommon solemnity, 
which affected his posture and his tones. ‘The 
advantages of a melodious voice, fitted for the 
uses of pathos, were employed by him to the ut- 
most. The earlier portions of his discourses 
were preparatory and tentative, and the success 
of his subsequent effort depended much on his 
rising to that warmth which was the native ele- 
ment of his eloquence. When he did thus rise, 
the effect was often astonishing. Never was 
the elevating power of passion more exemplified. 
His style became instinctively more simple and 
perspicuous, and the native earnestness of his 
heart urged him forward with a torrent of ener- 
getic, ardent, and sometimes overwhelming dic- 

His sermons were not logical arguments of 
linked regularity, like the pulpit dissertations 
of Tillotson; nor the methodized passion of the 
elegant French school; nor the faultless and 
elaborate structures of Hall, perfect in polish 
and articulation. No: he most succeeded, when 
he most forgot all rule. His lavish fulness 
overleaped all conventional limits, and while he 
was never coarse, and seldom abrupt, he was 
bold, impassioned, and wild. it would be as un- 
just to put such effusions to the test of rhetorical 
canons as to apply the rule and compass to the 
forest pine, or the tropical palm tree. 

Such a manner could not be great except 
when informed with the highest emotion. It 
was not in the purely didactic therefore, but in 
the impassioned or the tender, that his great 
strength lay. His argument took the garb of 
persuasive invitation, or legal menace, or in- 
dignant invective. Here as elsewhere, the 
source of power was his natural earnestness. 
The flame enkindled in his own feelings burst 
forth and caught in the hearts of his hearers. 
As a matter of observation, it will not be de- 
nied, that his highest efforts were attended with 
an impression which more correct and equable 
orators might sigh after in vain. 

It.is higher praise to say, that in every ser- 
mon he evidently aimed at the salvation of those} 
who heard him. He loved to preach the great 
distinctive doctrines of free and sovereign grace. 
And his labours were not in vain in the Lord. 
There is reason to believe that he will be met 
by multitudes to whom the word at his lips was 
a message of salvation. In more than one in- 
stance he was favoured with extensive awa ken- 


such popularity and extent of service, who has 
left so few available records of his pulpit labours. 
His preaching was for the most part, extempo- 
raneous as to the language, and his mode of pre- 
paration with the pen, though often laborious 
and extensive as if intended to be rehearsed, 
was of such a rapid and fragmentary kind, that 
his manuscripts must remain little else than a 
cipher, to those who shall examine them. It is 
certainly a great disadvantage incident to this 
most natural and most effective way of preach- 
ing. Yethis works do follow him,” and how- 
ever we may lament or except against any ac- 
cidents of his preaching, its influetice will doubt- 
less continue to be felt, as a, means of urging 
forward the work of God in this generation. 
But the pulpit labours of Dr. Breckinridge, 
though the most frequent, were not the most re- 
markable of his efforts as a Christian orator. 
The church laments his loss, as that of a public 
agent in her great benevolent enterprises, to 
whom she could show no superior, if indeed any 
equal. If this language seems strong, | submit 
to be corrected by those who have been most fa- 
miliar with our ecclesiastical operations. There 
were combined in our friend, two classes of 
qualities equally important in this work, and not 
often found together; those which relate to the 
plans, projects, and economy of an enterprise, 
and those which relate to its presentation to the 
mass of the people. As it regards the former, 
he was as fertile of expedient as he was rapid 
and energetic in execution. We have men who 


can plan with great ingenuity, and men who 


can carry out the devices of others: Dr. B. 
could do both. He was no dreamer of dreams, 
nor idle schemer. Others might have more 
caution, and more technical exactness, but when 
he contemplated a great object, he seemed real- 
ly in pain until a A at of means for its accom- 
plishment rose before his mind, and the moment 
of such a suggestion was the moment of his be- 
ginning to realize his idea. His plans were 
great—too great for his own strength—too 
great, alas, for the supineness of the religious 
world. If met by a corresponding public spirit 
on the part of the church, such methods would 
save our country; but selfishness still reigns 
among us. We want public souls, says Bishop 
Hackett, we want them. His was a public soul. 
All domestic and personal considerations gave 
place to this. Thousands of miles were rapidly 
traversed by him on his agencies, and within a 
few months he was exploring or soliciting in 
Boston and in Texas. It has been my lotto be 
his companion in such expeditions, and I have 
seen him, the moment he has entered a steam- 
boat, open his books and papers on the table, 
and during several hours turn the cabin ifito an 
office for missionary business. ‘The Boards of 
the Church and this Theological Seminary have 
just cause to remember his indefatigable exer- 
lions in their behalf. It was proverbially cur- 
rent that no man could approach his success in 
the collection of funds for any great object. 
Such were his address, his perseverance, his in- 
genuity, his courage, his persuasive force, that 
resistance seemed vain. In public addresses, on 


the great charities of the day, he was in his pro- . 


per sphere. It was on these occasions, under 
the stress of high enthusiasm and the stimulus 
of opposition, that he rose above himself, and 
displayed far more than in any other situation, 
his power as an orator. Some of his defences 
of the American Colonization Society, in which 
his affections were greatly interested, can never 
be forgotten by the thousands who heard them. 
Playful wit, retort, sarcasm, and invective, here 
found their place, and threw his opponents into 
confusion. In the affairs of our beloved church 
he took the side of severe, ancient Presbyterian- 
ism, both as to doctrine and polity. It was not 
in his heart to be a cool or tame adherent of any 
cause. Even those who differed with him could 
not but admire the active zeal, and ever youth- 
ful enthusiasm with which he sought to carry 
forward our ecclesiastical enterprises. | In these 
he was indefatigable, sanguine, nay, I might al- 
most add chivalric; and hence many of his 
modes of action are less valuable, now that his 
own guidance and support are removed from 
them. We will not, then, forget him, when we 
number up those who have been the benefac- 
tors of the Presbyterian church. 

But he has entered into rest. That rest 
which he never allowed himself on earth, he has 
found in the paradise of God; and surely he 
does not regret that he consumed himself in holy 
service. It is his fervent zeal and indefatigable 
labour, which more than any thing else should 
remain in our memories as an example. 

Weare admonished, beloved brethren, to work 
while the day lasts, and to look for our rest and 
our happiness in another world. If, in looking 
forward to the gospel ministry, your minds are 
reposing on scenes of literary ease, domestic af- 
fection, or personal contentment—check the 
thought—crucify the worldly desire. Here is 
not your rest. The more useful you are, the 
more likely, in this world, to suffer tribulation. 
The time is short. It remaineth, that both they 
that have wives, be as though they had none; 
and they that weep, as though they wept not; 
and they that rejoice, as though they rejoiced 
not; and they that buy, as though they pos- 
sessed not; and they that use this world, as not 
abusing it. \For the fashion of this world 
passeth away/* 


a 


fhe Though known to the hearers of this discourse, 
it may very properly be stated here, that about a year 
before his decease, Dr. Breckinridge entered anew in- 
to the marriage relation, with Miss Mary Ann Bab- 
cock, of Stonington, Connecticut. This lady sur- 
vives to lament an early and most trying bereave- 
ment. 


| For the Presbyterian. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Its History and Principles since 1831. 

The Board of Education after its reorgani- 
zation in 1831, under the late lamented Dr. 
Breckinridge, presents a remarkable instance 
of the efficiency of centralized power, when put 
into energetic hands. Dr. Breckinridge accept- 
ed the office of Corresponding Secretary and 
General Agent, only on condition that the friends 
of the Board would stand by him with the whole 
weight of their influence, and support him with 
thoir reseources—as they did to an extent that 
may be called princely. Some churches in 
Philadelphia alone pledged $10,000 to the ob- 
ject during the first year, besides the salary of 
the Corresponding Secretary. The Board set 
out with the resolution, “ as the basis of all fu- 
ture operations, to receive, at all hazards, every 

candidate, who may come regularly recom. 
mended; trusting in God, and his Church to 
sustain us in redeeming this pledge.” We 
cannot omit to say in this connexion that this 
pledge has been sacredly kept from that day to 
the present moment. . 

Examining Committees were appointed in 
every part of the country, to examine and re- 
commend youngmen. The whole Church was 
divided into agencies—eleven in number; each 
to be filled by one or more agents wholly devo- 
ted to the work; and all under the strong hand, 
and master-spirit, of the General Agent. 

It is easy to see-what immense power such 
an organization must have wielded. Strenuous 
and untiring efforts were made in every agency 
to secure both men and money. The cause 
was by a bold and simultaneous effort, lifted up 
before the eyes of the whole Church; and its 
moral power brought to bear upon the whole 
body of members. The result was, what might 
have been anticipated. Young men pressed into 
the ranks of the rising ministry, and the whole 
Church, with admiration of the efficiency and 
success of the movement bordering on enthu- 
siasm, came up to its support. he work of 
Education was taken, in a great degree, out of 
the hands of the Presbyteries, and carried for- 
ward with greater energy by the Board. The 
candidates: in immediate connexion with the 


ings, as the fruit of his ministry. 
[It would not be easy to name a preacher, of 


Board increased with such prodigious rapidity, 
that the number rose before the close of the first 
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tary. 


against class legislation. 


THE 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


from ten, 10 one hundred and eighty 


Under the operation of this energetic organi-|. 


zation, the cause was steadily and rapidly ex- 


panded .till 1835; when the whole number of 


beneficiaries reported, was siz hundred. and 
Forty-one, and: the whole income of the Board 

The wave of influence bad now reached its 
greatest height; and, on: the retirement of Dr. 
Breckinridge, which took place about this time, 
it began to subside, The reaction which fol- 
lowed. the previous high wrought effort, the in- 
creasing troubles and eventual division of the 
Church, and the declension which took place 
in the piety end spirituality of our Churches, in 


consequence. of the absence of special divine in- 


fluence, all combined to iam the cause of 
r of candidates for the} 


‘Education. “The numbe 
_ministry.who_applied for the benefactions of the 
Board, continued to decrease from year to year. 
Indeed,.the. number of pious young men in 
course of a liberal education, appears to have 
‘degreased with amazing rapidity, and of course 


‘the judicious and well directed efforts of the 


Board were necessarily crippled for the want of 


This period of repose, however, gave oppor- 
tunity to examine carefully the machinery of 
the. Board; and modify and improve it, as the 


characler and amount of its results seemed to/ 
This was done under the judicious) 


require. 
bend of its late excellent Corresponding Secre- 
The work of Education was gradually 
incorporated more and more with the doings of 
the Presbyteries, and the plan of operation more 
_andmore conformed to the priaciples of eccle- 
-_siastical nization. 
But fort 
we shall comprise in a single view, the princi- 
ples and plans of the Board, under its present 
organization, in another brief paper.  H. 
‘Education Rooms, Philad. July, 1842. — 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Roman Carnouic Geneva.—In 1814 there 


were eight hundred Roman Catholics in Gene- 


va, but now, owing to the persevering efforts of 


the Ultra-montane party, who, not being. able 


to convert the Protestants, called from without 
Catholics already made, so that there are seven 
thousand at the present time. This is an in- 
crease of two hundred and filty every year. On 
the other hand, the Genevese Government lends 
itself admirably to this manceuvre, not'only by 
grants to the Catholic worship beyond’its proper 
share, but in giving the right of burgess to 
Catholics in preference to Protestants; for in- 
stance, out of one thousand and ninety-one in- 
dividuals who were admitted citizens of Geneva 
from 1814 to 1836, six hundred and sixty-five 
were Catholics and four hundred and twenty- 
seven Protestants. ‘Thus, it is a small matter 


that the Church of Rome should obtain the city, 


but it must also invade the right of burgess. Not 
merely is an asylum given to it, but even the 
place of the master of the house, and this in 
preference to the Protestants. Thus far touch- 
ing the city. Now let us turn to the country. 
‘In‘1816, an increase of territory added thirteen 
thousand Catholics to the canton; but at this 
time this same population amounts to seventeen 
thousand, whichis a yearly increaseof sixty-five ; 
consequently, two hundred and fifty in the city, 
and sixty-five in the country, make a total year- 
ly addition of three hundred and fifteen Catholics 
to the canton. In 1842, the population of the 
canton is computed to be thirty-six thousand 
Protestants and twenty-four thousand Catholics. 
To make up the difference, only twelve thousand 


-- new members of the Romish Church are needed. 


Therefore twelve thousand, divided by three 
hundred and fifteen, give a quotient of thirty- 
eight, and thus, in less than forty years, Gene- 


va, the great Protestant canton, the rampart of 


the Reformation, the city of Calvin, will be emi- 
neatly Cattrotic, Apostolic, and Roman! unless 


_ the Catholics of this period are become as cow- 


ardly towards their Church as the Protestants 


are indifferent towards their own, which is very 


doubtful !—-Geneva Paper. 

Cuartists’ Camp Mretirnes.—On Sunday 
last the Chartists held a Camp Meeeting on 
Blackstone Edge, at two o’clock in the after- 
noon. The streets of Rochdale were extensive- 
ly posted with placards, calling on the inhabi- 
tants of the surrounding districts to attend, to 


hear Mr. Bairstow, of Leicester, and other 


speakers from Yorkshire, ‘Todmorden, and 
Rochdale, expound the benefits which the work- 
ing classes would derive from the adoption of 
the people’s Charter, which was the only reme- 
The numbers 
present are differently estimated ; some suppose 
there were ten thousand, others twenty thousand 
persons. The next Meeting is advertised to 
take place next Sunday, on Cronkeyshaw, a 
short distance from the limits of the borough of 
Rochdale.— Manchester Paper. 


Dr. Lano.—We intimated the other day, that 
this Rev. Gentleman had announced his inten- 
tion of leaving New South Wales entirely, and 
going to labour in New Zealand. He is now, 
however, it would seem, to stay in New South 
Wales afier all. On announcing his intention 
to leave, a letter was addressed to him by some 
of the trustees of his church asking on what 
terms, or if on any, he would consent.to remain. 
He answered that he would remain if the con- 
gregation would agree to the two following con- 
ditions:—**1. To renounce all connexion with 
the State, in the way of receiving support for 
their minister from the Colonial Treasury, 


_ making such arrangements for ensuring a mod- 


erate salary for thesaid minister as may be found 
practicable. 2. To renounce all connexion 
with the existing Synod; simply and solely on 
the ground of its connexion with the State, and 
the hopelessness of beneficial results while such 
a connexion subsists, on the present Church Es- 
tablishment principle of this colony.” The 
congfegation at a meeting held on the 22d of 


February, resolved by a large majority to agree 
to these conditions, and in addition passed the 


following resolution :—** Resolved that in taking 
up this position in the peculiar circumstances of 
the Christian Church generally in this colony, 
it is neither the wish nor desire of this church 
and congregation to renounce any. part of the 
doctrine, discipline and worship of the Church 


of Scotland, to all of which they hereby declare 


their cordial and unfeigned adherence.” 
Tue Society or EPist te. 


_—4In the epistle from the yearly Meeting of the 


Society of Friends held in London in May last, 
we find the following passage :—** The account 
of the suffering of our friends in the mainte- 
nance of our testimony against all ecclesiastical 
demands, including the cost and charges of 
distraint, is upwards of 10,8007. Were we to 
abandon these principles, we could not expect 
to flourish or even to exist as a distinct religious 
body.” 

Tre Jews.—Great anxiety appears to be felt 
by the Jews throughout Europe, on account of 
the legislative measures announced as forth- 
coming at Berlin in regard to their affairs. The 


_Jews have learned to distrust all special legisla- 


tion relative to their concerns. 
“The British Parliament proposes to give 
£80,000 from the Exchequer for the education 
of the people, and £70,000 for the maintenance 
of the royal stables! 
Epocarion rx ‘{xpra.—There was a report 


“current in-India, according to recent advices, 


that it was the intention of Lord Ellenborough 


‘to introduce” thie Bible into the Government 
schools in'that country... 

‘Phe’ Unitarians have commenced a weekly 
“dewspaper, which will give all intelligence of 


uliar interest to their denomination, and be a 
forded of ‘decidedly liberal politics.” 


Cumercat Brsuoprrcs.—From the first an- 


“nual report of the Committees fer new Bishop- 
rics in the British dependencies, it appears that 


sake of distinctness and brevity,| 


ties offered him in that city. 
declines the proffered civilities of the City Councils, 


last, year New Zealand was erected into a bish- 
opric, the. Rev. George A. Selywn, bishop.| 
Gibraliar is about to be made an Episcopal See, 
the Rev. G. Tomlinson, bishop. Van Dieman’s 
Land is to be formed into a bishopric, the Rev. 


Francis R. Nixon to be bishop; and further e 


means are now devising for erecting other 
bishoprics in the large dioceses of New Bruns- 
wick and South Australia. 


Sourn Wates.—The most Rev. Dr. 
Polding, Archbishop of Sydney, arrived in 
Liverpool on Tuesday, from Rome, to make 
arrangements for his departure to Australia. He 
is taking out with him a number of Catholic 
clergymen, from this country and from Ireland.| 
— Liverpool Times. 

We learn from undoubted authority, that the 
report that Miss Gladstone, sister to Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone, Deputy-Chairman of the Board of 
Trade, has become a Papist, is perfectly correct. 
The truth is, that in principle there is no import- 
ant different between Tractarianism and Pope- 
ry; and if there were not certain practical dis- 
advant attending the change, we should see, 
many of the Puseyite clergy and laity forthwith 
pass over the flimsy barriers that separate the 
two.—London Record. 

Dr. Magee, a popish priest at Westminister, 
and Mr. O’Connell’s confessor has been elevat- 
ed by the Pope to the rank of a prelate, and to 
the high office of chamberlain of honour to the 


P. 

"Phe Papal Calendar, published at Rome, 
has just appeared for the year. According to 
it the Pope will complete his seventy-seventh 
year on the next anniversary of his birthday 
September 18th,) in the eleventh year of his 
apacy. There are at present sixty cardinals, 
at least this is the number put down for the} 
college. There are six cardinal bishops, forty- 
three cardinal priests, and eleven cardinal dea- 
cons. Russi, the oldest cardinal, is eighty-seven, 
and Schwartzenberg, the youngest is ‘thirty- 
three. The ages of all the cardinals make three 
thousand five hundred and eighty years, the 
average of which:is 59 1-3 years. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tae Tartrr.—On Monday last the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed a Tariff bill, on the plan pro- 
posed by Mr. McKennan, being the same bill, with 
the exception of the section concerning the distribu- 
tion of the Land fund, and the duties upon the articles 
of tea and coffee, which are omitted from it, that was 
lately passed by Congress and vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. The vote was exceedingly close on all the 
questions taken, the final vote being, yeas 105, nays 
103. 

Tue Treaty Ratiriep.—The treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, was ratified by the 
Senate about nine o’clock on Saturday evening, after 
a discussion of four days. The proceedings are not 
made public, but the vote is understood to have been 
thirty-nine to nine. A correspondent of the Balti- 
more American, under date of. 2lst inst., gives the 
names of the following Senators who voted against 
the ratification: Allen, of Ohio, Benton, Linn, Con- 
rad, of Louisiana. Bagby, Buchannan, Sturgeon, 
Smith, of Illinois, and another. . It is said Mr. Cal- 
houn made a speech in its favour. The material 
points of the adjustment will no doubt be shortly 

ublished, though not officially. Wm. S. Derrick, 

sq-, of the Diplomatic Bureau in the Department of 
State, will proceed immediately to England with the 
ratified Treaty, and is expected to bring back the 
formal ratification of it by the Queen of Great Brit- 
ain. The treaty will then be officially proclaimed 
and published. 


Tue British Envoy.—Lord Ashburton arrived in 
New York on Monday afternoon, and put up at the 
Astor House. He intends to paya brief visit to Bos- 
ton; return to New York and partake of the festivi- 
It is understood that he 


the use of the City Hall, &c. He stopped several 
days in the city of Philadelphia, when on his way 
from Washington to New York. A salute of one hun- 
dred guns was fired in the city of New York on the 
reception of the news of the ratification of the treaty 
by the Senate. 

Tue Osertiw Lyncnine Case.—At the last ses- 
sion of the Stpreme Ovuuit in Lofaine co. Onio, me 
case of Norton against H. C. Taylor, editor of the 
Oberlin Evangelist, and others, for the outrage com- 
mitted two years since, came on for trial. It was 
brought up by appeal from the Court of Common 
Pleas, and a verdict given against the lynchers, and 
a fine of $550 imposed. We helieve the fine in the 
lower court was $1500,—N. Y. Observer. 


Yate Cotitece.—There were present at the late 
Meeting of the Alumni of Yale College, nearly two 
hundred. The following venerable members were 
present, viz :—Henry Daggett, of the class of 1776; 
Abraham Bishop and Noah Webster, of the class of 
1778; Elizur Goodrich, Jonathan Malthy, and John. 
Noyes, of the class of 1779; Simeon Baldwin, Ste- 
phen W. Stebbins, and James Kent, of the class of 
1781; David Daggett, of the class of 1783. All of 
these with a single exception, are more than 80 
years old. The class which graduated fifty years 
since, to which belonged Charles Chauncey, the] 
father of the Philadelphia bar, and the Hon. R. M. 
Sherman, had a meeting this year, at which half 
the surviving members were present. The oldest 
living graduate, is Mr. Plumb, of the class of 1769. 
The total number of persons enrolled as members of 
the College is about 7000; the whole number of 
graduates, 5200, of whom 2716 still survive, which 
is a large proportion, and argues that the scholar’s 
life is favourable to longevity. The several libra- 
ries number 50,000 volumes. ) 


Iowa.—At a late election in Iowa, the question 
was submitted by an act of the Territorial Legisla-| 
ture to the people whether they were for or against 
the formation of a State government. Upon this 
question the Hawk Eye (Burlington) says—* Not- 
withstanding all the efforts of those who desired a 
convention to form a State constitution, this county 
gave a large majority against it; and so did every 
county that we have heard from.” 


CotumBia Bank and Bripce Company.—A meet- 
ing of the Stockholders has been called, with the 
view of consulting upon the expediency of closing| 
and winding up its affairs. The Stockholders meet 
on the 28th of September at Columbia, Pennsylvania. 


Bunxer Hiti.—It is said that Mr. Savage has 
cleared $10,000 on his contract for completing the 
Bunker Hill Monument, and that as he has the con- 
trol of it until the limit of the contract expires, he 
will make as much more by conveying passengers 
to the top in his steam car. 


Tue Cunarp Line From Liverpoot To Boston.— 
The Britannia arrived on Friday morning, having one 
hundred and three passengers, eighty-four of which 
were from Liverpool, for Halifax and Boston, The 
passage money will, we understand, exceed $15,000, 
which, with $8000, the proportion applicable to this 
voyage, of the £80,000 per annum paid to this line 
by the British government, will amonnt to $23,000, 
exclusive of receipts for freightand specie. The net 
earnings of the voyage must amount to $11,000, 
over and above all expenses.— Boston Jour. 


Sattep Provisions.—The accounts from England 
state that under the new Tariff, American beef and 
pork would sell well in England, if it were put up 
in better order. It is at present very much inferior 
to British beef and pork, and consequently unsale-| 
able. American lard which has been sent to England, 
is 80 poor that it will only sell for soap grease. Our 
beef and pork is principally fattened on corn, while 
that of Great Britain is fed on potatoes, bran, and 
buttermilk. The inferior quality of our produce must 
of course arise from bad packing. 


Suppen Deatu.—On Saturday evening Martin 
Leffler, an old gentleman who lived at No. 75 South 
Fifth street, Philadelphia, went into the barber shop 
in Fifth street below Prune, and took a seat. Soon 
after, the barber was disengaged and began to make 
preparations to shave Mr. L., when to his great sur- 
prise he found that he was dead, having died in the 
chair without any sign of distress. | 


Coat Trape.—Five coal trains are now in active 
operation upon the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road, and two more will be placed upon the line next 
week. Each train makes three trips a week, the 
usual load being over 150 tons, gross. The quantity 
of coal conveyed weekly from the mines will for some 
time to come be about 6000 tons. The number o 
trains will then be increased to meet the demands of 
the trade. The shipments of Coal by Canal from 
Pottsville, Port Carbon and Schuylkill Haven, for 
the week ending Thursday last, amounted to 14,000 
tons—the total amount during the season to 249,977. 
The shipments by Canal during the same period last 

ear, amounted to 262,521 tons. The amount shipped 
rom Port Clinton Little Schuylkill Canal,| 
was 12,287 tons. amount transported by the 
Minehill, and Sehuylkill Haven Railroad, ap to 
Thursday evening, was 106,183 tons. The ship- 


ments from the Lehigh region, up to the Lith inst., 
amounted to 134,000 tons. : | 
Death at Camp Meetine sy Licutxinc.— 
The Jonesborough (Tenn.) Whig says, that on Satur- 
day night, 6th inst., about ten o’clock, whilst reli- 
ous exercises were going on at a Camp Meeting 
round, seven miles from Jonesborough, the camp 
was struck by lightning, and Miss Mary Taylor, 
daughter of the late James P. Taylor, of Carter coun-| 
ty, and a young gentleman, John C. Miller, a student) 
of Washington College, whose parents reside io 
Rutherford county, N. C., were struck dead by light- 
ning—so perfectly dead, that no spark of the natural 
or animal life remained. Several other persons were 
stunned and injured. There were supposed to be 
some five or six hundred persons under the shelter, 
most of whom were engaged in the exercises then 
oing on, while others, perhaps, had taken shelter 
rom the rain. Nearly this entire assembly felt 
sensibly the shock, and so very much so indeed, that 
no sooner had the report of the thunder stroke died 
away in the distance, than one Jong, loud, continued 
scream, was heard in every direction. 


Larp Oit ve. Sperm.—The Cincinnati Republi- 
can states, that at a large sale of groceries, &c., in 
that city, the best winter strai sperm oil was 
bought in at 374 cents per gallon. The western 
people prefer the lard oil at 50 cents per gallon. 


Treasury Notges.—The Treasury Department has 
sent a communication to Congress, informing that 
body of the importance of making a further issue 
of Treasury Notes, to replenish the Treasury with 
available means, until the Joan is negotiated. 


LexincTon anv On10 Raitroap.—The Lexington, 
Ky., Intelligencer says:—* We perceive that they 
have commenced relaying the sills upon the road, 
and the work will now progress rapidly to its com- 
pletion, establishing a direct connection with the 
Ohio river, which will prove highly advantageous 
to the business interests of this section of country. 

Porsonine or Wotves.—The wolves in some parts 
of Illinois are so troublesome, that the farmers have 
held meetings, and appointed the third Wednesday 
of this month, for the simultaneous poisoning of the 
bait set for them, so that they can keep sheep in 
safety. 

A Frencn Man-or-War.—The Norfolk Herald 
of Saturday says—* The French razee frigate Circe, 
Captain Ricard, arrived in Hampton Roads on Thurs- 
day night. The Circe is from Kingston, Jamaica, 
bound to Port au Prince, but striking a rock in com- 
ing out of Kingston harbour sprung a leak, and bore 
away to this port to repair damages.”’ 

From Navvoo.—The St. Louis Republican, says: 
—‘' We received per the Glaucus, yesterday even- 
ing, a communication from Quincy, Illinois, dated 
the 9th inst. which, from the lateness of the hour, 
cannot be inserted entire this morning. The sub- 
stance is about this :—Since the election, Governor 
Carlin has resolved to comply with the requisition 
of the Governor of Missouri, and deliver up Joe 
Smith and A. P. Rockwell. The sheriff of Han- 
cock county, elected at the recent election, being a 
Mormon, the writ was placed in the hands of the 
sheriff of Adams county. The sheriff repaired to 
Nauvoo and arrested Smith and Rockwell, when a 
habeas corpus was issued by some of the Nauvoo 
authorities, and the prisoner taken out of the sheriff’s 
custody and released. The sheriff had returned to 
Quincy and reported the facts. Our informant says 
that it was currently reported, while he was writing, 
Governor Carlin was in the act of issuing orders 
calling out the military, to enforce the arrest, and it 
was expected they would march on the day follow- 
ing for Nauvoo. Our correspondent, however, ex- 
presses the confident belief that when the troops 
reach the city, Joe and his colleague will be among 
the missing.” 


Cott’s Susmarine Batrery.—Notice was given 
in the Washington papers that Mr. Colt would make 
a trial of his submarine battery, at Washington on 
Saturday afternoon, similar to that made by him 
a short time since at New York. A vessel was 
procured for the purpose and blown up in the 
Washington channel, directly opposite the Uvited 
States’ Arsenal, in presence of the President of the 
United States, the Heads of Departments, and mem- 
bers of Congress. Mr. Colt took his station five 
miles distant, on the bank of the Potomac, near 
Alexandria, from whence he operated on the vessel 
when the signal was given, which was the firing 
of two guns from the arsenal. At the flash of the 
second gun, he fired. In an instant, the waters 
around the vessel upheaved and majestically ascend- 
ed in a vast column. No vessel was seen, but high 
in the upper mass of the waters appeared thousands 
of small dark fragments into which she had been 
torn. Nothing could exceed the astonishment and 


admiration of all heholders. The 
was adequate to the total destruction of a man-ot-War 


of the largest class. Mr. Colt proposes to fortify 
harbours with stationary Submarine Batteries. 


Riot at St. Catnerine’s, Upper Canapa.—The 
apprehensions which have been entertained for some 
time past at St. Catharine’s in consequence of the 
large collection of unemployed and destitute Irish la- 
bourers, have, as we learn from the papers, been at 
last more than realized. The Buffalo Commercial 
states that last Wednesday morning the labourers as- 
‘sembled in immense masses, with banners bearing 
various devices and inscriptions, and proceeded to 
supply their wants with the strong hand. All efforts 
to arrest their proceedings were unavailing. The 
Catholic priest resident there informed the authorities 
that all his efforts to restrain them had proved use- 
less, that they were desperate men and would have 
work or food. The town was completely given up 
to them, none daring to make any resistance. Sev- 


eral stores and mills were plundered of goods and} 


flour, and an American schooner bound down, was 
boarded and plundered of the pork which formed 
part of hercargo. We have not heard that any lives 
were lost, but our informant says it was a terrible 
thing to see so many hundreds of men frenzied with 
passion and hunger with no restraint upon the im- 
pulses of their wild natures. At the latest accounts 
the rioters were enjoying themselves upon what they 
had taken. 


Deatas From Licnutninc.—During a violent thun- 


der storm early on Thursday morning, 18th inst. the 


chimney of a house in the village of Factoryville, Sta- 
ten Island, was struck by lightning, which, in passing 
downwards, entered the room where the family slept. 
The head of the bed being exactly at the place the 
fluid entered, it struck the occupant, Robt, Kerr, on 
the head and killed him instantly. His wife and 
child lay in the bed with him, but strange to say, 
were uninjured. A man named Johnson, employed 
as private watch on board of some canal boats in the 
vicinity of 26th street, New York, was instantly 
killed by lightning during the same storm. His arm 
was found entirely shrivelled up. 


Mammora Cave 1n New Yorx.—A cavern nearly, 
if not equal in extent to the great Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky, has been recently discovered about four 
miles north of Scoharie, New York. It has been 
explored five miles, and the end is not yet reached. 


MetancHoLy Degatu.—Stephen Brewer, Esq., 
Agent of the Northampton Woollen Manufacturing 
Co., on Wednesday afternoon Jast was out on the 
Connecticut river, with a party of friends, and hap- 
pened to be standing up on the side of the boat, when 
the boom swung round, which knocked him into 
the river, and he sunk to the bottom, and his body 
could not be found. He.has left a wife and three 
children.— Boston Atlas. : 


ImporTaNT FROM Foripa.—Gen. Worth reports, 
under date of the 12th inst., the thorough pacifica- 
tion of Florida. Bowlegs, representing the Southern 
Indians, met the General at Tampa on the 5th inst., 
and agreed to the concessions offered him. On the 
10th inst, he returned with Tiger-tail. They are all 
to pass within the designated limits as soon as they 
ean be collected. Tiger-tail and others wish to go 
West. We suppose now it may be said the * Flo- 
rida war ts ended !”’ 


Deatu.—Isaac R. Jackson, Esq., United States 
Charge d’Affaires at the Court of Denmark, died at 
Copenhagen on the 27th of July, after an illness of 
three weeks. 

Borper Trovsies.—aA letter from Houlton, Me., 
published in the Bangor Courier, states that a British 
officer, with a party, came across the lines a few 
days ago, to arrest a couple of deserters, and was re- 
pe sed by a party of farmers, with pitchforks, &c. 

_— behind their horses, a gun, and the captain’s| 
cloak. 

ReQquisition.—A requisition was made by Gov. 
King upon Gov. Hubbard, of New Hampshire, 
for the surrender of Thomas W. Dorr, charged with 
treason against the state of Rhode Island, and a fugi- 
tive from justice. Gov. Hubbard respectfully, but 
firmly and decidedly declined obeying the requisi- 
tion, and stated that he would forward, by mail, his 
reasons for so declining, addressed to “ Samuel W. 
King, acting Governor of Rhode Island.” 


Reuier Nores.— We understand that the Farmers’ 

Bank of Reading has declined taking its small notes,| 

relief issue) on deposite or in payment of debts. 

is we suppose is one of the measures preparatory 

to a complete resumption of specie payments on its 
*‘on demand” notes.— Reading Jour. 

Anoraer Fatture.—The American Life Insurance| 
and ‘Trust Company, located in Baltimore, with a 
branch in New York, under the charge of John Duer, 
Esq., in July last assigned its effects for the benefit 
of its creditors. The Journal of Commerce, io 


Of which is secured by deposits of the stock of the 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


and other causes. 


-hood was visited by a most violent thander storm, 


ports 
have been productive this season, leyond all former 


stowing a passing notice it, says: The assign- 
ment exhibits a famous list of property, scattered 
from Dan to Beersheba, so that no local deaster can 
ibly destroy the whole. Mr. John Duer, presi-| 

ent of the branch, is in for the respectable sum of 
about $200,000, either as principal or esdorser, most 


company. Major Downing is down for fifty-three 
thousand dollars, Colonel Webb honours the list 
as usual, though only for $1000. The Company 
failed to provide for the payment of the interest 
on its s held in England at the time it fell due. 
This is another blow at American credit ebroad, and 
will be found a material impediment to the negoti-| 
ation of a national Joan in England, notwithstanding 
money there was seeking investment of $4 per cent 
per annum. 

Canapa.—It is stated that the Government of 
Canada, with the approbation of Quem Victoria, 
intends to grant an unqualified amnesty to all per- 
sons who were concerned in the recent frontier dis- 
turbances and insurrections, without anyexceptions.| 

Fire at Prrrssurca.—A fire occurredin a smoke- 
house at Pittsburgh on Wednesday mening, 17th 
inst., which sullecky consumed the house and con- 
tents, consisting of about 60,000 poundsbacon. 

Harp Money Prices in St. Lovuts.—We learn 
from the New Era of the I1th inst. that $2.50 was 
the price offered that day for flour of a superior brand ; 
$2.75 was the asking price. 


The steamship Britannia, arrived at Baton, brings 
London papers to August 4th. | 

There does not appear to be any English news of 
moment, Parliament was to be prorogued about the 
10th instant, by the Queen in person. The matters 
under discussion were chiefly of local isterest. 

The condition and prospects of trade were improv-| 
ing somewhat, under the operation of the new tariff 


On the 28th of July, London and the neighbour- 


which caused considerable loss by the destruction 
of their property. A number of buildings were par- 
tially or wholly destroyed by lightning, as also some 
public buildings, including St. Martin’s Church, one 
of the handsomest in England, the stetple of which 
was shattered to pieces. 

The overland mail had arrived at Marseilles, but 
had not reached London on the 4thinst. Some 
items of news had been received by elegraph, via 
Paris.—The dates are, from Bombay Jine 18, China 
April 12. It was said that Yang, an mperial com- 
missioner, was en rvule to offer 40,00,000 dollars 
as compensation to the British fur te expense of 
the war and the surrendered opium ; abo the cession 
of Hong Kong, as the price of peace. 

The Chinese had already commered removing 
the ruins and rubbish preparatory. torebuilding the 
Bogue forts. Some fighting had tken place at 
Ningpo, in which 1100 British routed 6000 Chinese} 
with the loss of from 500 to 700 slain The British 
had three killed and forty wounded. 

The arrival in London of an acredited agent 
from the United States Government pr the purpose 
of contracting a loan of $12,000,000,was not much 
liked, and it was confidently assertd, in well in- 
formed quarters, that he would Me: 2 FAIL IN THE 
OBJECT OF His MissION. ‘The Londn papers treat 
him very unceremoniously. | 

Queen Victoria has had another preent ; a wonder-| 
fully little horse, only twenty-seven itches in height. 
It was brought from Java, and giya to the Queen 
by the captain of a merchant ship, vho carried it to 
the palace in a cab—not in the shfts, but in the 
body of the cab, with himself. 

he quantity of silver, in coin ad bullion, im- 
ported into England from South Arerica, has been 
greater the past year thanon any préious year since 
the separation of the colonies from ‘pain. 

The accounts from the manufaturing districts| 
of England are, on the whole, of amore favourable} 
complexion. A most active spirit ias prevailed in 
the Liverpool Cotton Market, the sales averaging 
from 5 to 8000 bales daily. 


The corn markets throughout Geat Britain were | 


much depressed, and prices of all decription of grain 
produce on the decline. At Mark .ane, wheat had 
fallen full four shillings per quarterandeven at that 
reduced rate sales were not easily rade. 

The harvests have generally cme in finely, all 
over Europe. There are some cmplaints of the 
drought in the south of France, andn some portions 
of England and Ireland; but the agregate crops all 
over Europe, it is said, will averag one quarter be- 
yond any previous year within th memory of the 
oldest inhabitants. i 
example. 

Advices from Ascension to the !9th of May, say 
that the Niger Expedition awaited the termination 
of the rainy season to make a secad ascent up the 
— the water not sufficing for th purpose at that 

ate. 

Mines in Spain.—A London paer states that a 
shaft was lately discovered on Mout Santo Spirito, 
near Carthagena, evidently belongig to an ancient 
mine. By following this leader, 1ey have found 
some fine veins of gold and silvr, traversed by 
many gangways and other evidenes of extensive} 
mining operations in former times. A company of 
British and Spanish capitalists is abut to undertake 
the working of the mines. 

All was quiet in France. The fueral of the duke 
d’Orleans was attended with a gret deal of cere- 
mony. 

The French papers announce thedeath of Baron 
Larrey, the famous surgeon, whosename so often 
occurs in the history of Napoleon’swars. He died 
at Lyons, on the 25th of July. Hewas seventy-six 
years of age. 

Nearly one half of the people in tle island of Har- 
ris, one of the Hebrides, were prepaing at the last 
accounts to embark for America. Emigration ap- 
pears to be the order of the day. 

Private letters from Beyroot of he Ist ult., an- 
nounce that there had not been any freh disturbances 
at Lebanon. The Druses, who hadbeen carried off 
thence stil] remained in the prisons :t Beyrout. 

The German papers are filled withaccounts of hail 
storms which appear to have been sere, almost be- 
yond precedent. Hailstones as larg as hen’s egg’s 
fell in the neighbourhood of Leipsic on the 25th of 


J 

he wine trade in the south of E:rope is in the 
lowest possible state of depression. This is attri- 
buted to three causes—the stagnaton of business] 
generally, the abundance of the vintge, and the di- 
minished demand for export, induce: by the spread 
of temperance and the manufactue of imitation 
wines. 

The Russian army under Generd Grabbe have 
been defeated by the Circassians, wth a loss to the 
former of fifteen hundred men and twenty-five officers. 
The Russian artillery was, however, saved. 

The letters from Stuttgardt, Gernany, announce 
the attendance of the diplomatic representatives of 
England, France, and America, withthe other subor-| 
dinate ambassadors of neighbouring states who are 
alluded to as watching, with great vigilance, the con- 
sideration of the subject of duties in the Diet. The 
presence of the English ambassador is stated to be 
particularly directed to the question of manufacturers, | 
while the American minister promises mutual advan- 
tages, should the duty on tobacco and rice be lower-| 
ed. The French ambassadors has made no proposi-} 
tion respecting a treaty of commerce, and it was sup- 
posed he had received orders to wait the result of the 
elections. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Great difficulty is experienced in England in col- 
lecting taxes, poor rates, &c. In the parish of Stroud 
alone, upwards of 550 rates were returned as not col- 
atte and this is but a fair sample of many other 

aces. 
Thesymptoms of discontent in Ireland have by no 
means ceased; and the strong measeres of the gov- 
ernment in bringing rioters to punishment seem to 
avail nothing. 

The late Ennis riots in Ireland have drawn out 
thirty-nine indictments for wilful murder against the 
persons engaged in them. ‘The examination of the 
persons connected with the riots, has developed many 
curious facts in regard to ‘* Ribandism” in Ireland. 
It appears that the Riband Society had a regular] 
scale of pass-words, suited to every emergency for 
escape from officers in case of riot. 

In the neighbourhood of Birmingham, Stafford- 
shire, and other parts of the manofaeturing districts, 
there have been some rather serious outbreaks, which 
have required the greatest energy and exertion on the 
part of the magistracy to suppress. The latest ac- 
counts from the revolutionary districts, however, in- 
form us that matters were resuming their wonted 
quiet, and the men and masters were coming to 
terms. 

The amount paid by the British government to the 
East India Company on account of the war in China 
and Affghanistan has had a tendency to create a 
scarcity of both gold and silver. It appears from an 
official return that the following sums have been 
paid since the last two years: 1841. Oct. 27, 
£150,000: 1841, July 2, £100,000; 1842, Febru- 
ary 9, £23,442—total, £273,442,; besides the re- 
mittance of June last of upwards of £50,000. 

The British fleet now in the Mediterranean, com- 


AMcticaus revising tneir 


prise a total of thirty-five pendants—namely, eleven! 


sail of the line, five frigates, four brigs of war, one 
steam frigate, six war steamers, five steam packets, 
two steam tenders, two surveying vessels, and one 
receiving ship, carrying about 1300 guns, 10,400 
men, and 2075 marines, and the steam force may be 
reckoned at about 2600 horse power. 

A very large number of guineas, of the reigns of 
George I., II., III., and other perfect coins that had 
not been circulated for above a century and a half, 
have found their way into the bank, since the Jate 
io panic, from various parts of the United King- 

om. 

The proceedings in Parliament generally were not 
of much interest, the end of, the session being near 
at hand, and all the great measures proposed by Sir 
Robert Peel having been consummated. We notice 
such doings as are worthy of record. 

The committee appointed by the British House of 
Commons, to inquire into the causes of certain elec- 
tion compromises have at length presented their re- 
port. £21,300 is stated to have ame spent in bri- 
bery by the Conservatives at Harwich, Notting- 
ham, Lewes, Reading, Penrhyn, and Falmouth, con- 
taining 9019 electors, and £32,866 by the liberals, 
and in all these places there had been compromises 
to avoid the exposure and expense of a new election. 

On the 20th of July, in the House of Commons, 
the debate in committee of supply was signalized by 
a sharp passage, apropos to that standing subject of 
controversy, the grant of £9000 tothe Roman Cath- 
olic College, at Maynooth, between O'Connell and 
a young member named Bateson, sitting for London- 
derry. The latter said something bitter against the 
Roman Catholic clergy—O’Connell retorted with 
contemptuous and scarcely decorous sarcasm—Mr. 
Bateson responded—and then O’Connell finished 
with a short but severe rebuke. ‘The grant was 
voted as usual. 

Importation of Corn from America.—In the House 
of Commons the following conversation took place : 
Mr. Thornely said he had received communications 
from American merchants and others interested in 
the American trade, in reference to the statements 
made by the right hon. Baronet, on the authority of 
Mr. McCulloch, that America had not mach corn for 
exportation, and that the principal exportations into 
this country would be from Dantzic, the Baltic, and 
Odessa. ‘These merchants stated that they laboured 
under great disadvantages from the operation of the 
sliding scale, and*they wished to remind the house 
of the paper which was laid on the table in Febru- 
ary last containing a return of the exports from the 
United States from 1790 to 1838 inclusive, a period 
of forty-nine years. In that period the average ex- 
port of wheaten flour was 1,100,000 barrels per an- 
num, while in 1839 and 1840, it was 923,000 and 
1,897,000 barrels respectively. 

They stated further, that if the United States were 
placed on a fair footing in this and other articles of 
trade, and were a from the operation of the sli- 
ding scale, they would supply this country with an 
immense quantity of provisions, and take in return a 
proportionate amount of our manufactures. One of 
these American gentlemen said, that he did not ven- 
ture to import flour, as he did not know whether, 
when the cargo should arrive, the duty would be 8s. 
or 18s. per quarter. The right hon. Baronet had 
stated on the authority of Mr. McCulloch, that 
America imported rather than exported corn. That 
occurred only in 1837, and only to the amount of 
500,000 quarters, and was a most unusual cir- 
cumstance. He thought it right to make this state- 
ment, as many gentlemen had been under an ap- 
prehension that the Government had not 
considered the question. 

Sir R. Peel would only answer the one question 
and would not re-enter into a general discussion of 
the corn laws. Supposing that in any one year, 
and under peculiar circumstances, the United States 
should import corn to a considerable extent, sach a 
casual circumstance would not justify any one in 
saying that America was a corn importing country. 
He did not quote Mr. McCulloch on that point. He 
believed that a considerable quantity of flour would 
be brought from the United States under the exist- 
ing law, and he should be sorry to make any provi- 
sion which would unduly interfere with the impor- 
tation of corn and flour from that country. 

Mr. W. Williams believed that a great quantity 
of corn would be imported from the United States 
under the present law, but not under the operation 
of the sliding scale, as it would come through Cana- 
da. He had taken the trouble of looking carefully 
into the subject, and he found that the whole of the 
imports of American flour into Canada, came from the 
Western States of the Union. If some measure for 
introducing American corn into this country were 
adopted it would be most beneficial to our trade and 
commerce. He believed there had been no more fa- 
vourable period than the present to establish impor- 
tant commercial intercourse with America, since the 


party in power was most anxious for extended com- 
merce with this country. But under our present s;s- 
tem, unless America found a vent for her surplus 
flour through Canada, he was sure we could not look 
for large importations from that country. 

In the House of Commons, in reply to a question 
asked by Mr. Cobden, relative to two steam vessels 
fitting out at Blackwall for the service of Mexico, to 
be employed against Texas, Sir Robert Peel said 
that those vessels, the Montezuma and another, 
were to be at the disposal of the Gcvernment of 
Mexico, but strict orders had been issued that all 
means should be taken by this country to preserve 
a strict neutrality. 

The United Service Gazette announces that the 
West India Mail Steam Packet Company, finding it 
impossible to perform their agreement of furnishing 
two packets a month, excepting at an enormous loss, 
have proposed to the government to be permitted to 
retain the contract at the present rate of £240,000 
per annum for one packet a month, or to furnish two, 
as heretofore, for an additional sum of £160,000 a 
year—making in al] £400,000 per annum. 


FRANCE, 


The session of the Chambers was opened on the 
26th of July, by the King in person. On his way to 
the Chamber of Deputies he was warmly cheered 
by the pecple. His four surviving sons were with 
him, and sat two on each side of thethrone. His 
grief and agitation when he rose to address the 
Chamber were extreme, and the audience were 
similarly affected. On uttering the first words his 
voice failed him and he burst into tears. His speech 
had entire reference to his late severe loss, the death 
of his son, the Duke of Orleans. The chamber of 
Peers replied inan eloquent address, condoling with 
the King, in his great affliction. The Regency bill 
was then taken up, and it was generally conceded 
that the Duke de Nemours would be chosen Regent. 

Funeral Procession of His Royal Highness, the 
Duke of Orleans—Saturday, July 3lst, was the 
day appointed for the removal of the remains from 
Neuilly to Notre Dame—the whole population of 
Paris was in movement at an early hour for the pur- 
pose of gaining favourable places on the line of 
march. ‘The Boulevards, the Faubourg St. Honore, 
the Champs Elysees, and all avenues leading to- 
wards Neuilly, were thronged by masses of pedes- 
trians. ‘The crowd were apparently greater than 
that which attended the funeral of Napoleon’s re- 
mains, and it would appear as if not a single person 
remained in Paris, 80 dense and overflowing was 


the throng. The great object was to obtain a fa- 


vourable position near the entrance to the Chateau 
of Neuilly, but that not being possible to all, the 
crowd descended in almost a compact mass to the 
Place de la Concorde. 

At nine o’clock, the different regiments composing 
the garrison of Paris and the legions of the National 
Guards marched from their respective places of as- 
sembling, to take up the posts assigned to them. 
During the whole length of the procession a line of 


| troops and National Guards was formed in single 


line ou each side. The National Guards were in 
full dress, as well as all the other troops assembled 
on the occasion. _ 

Precisely at eleven o’clock, a salute of twenty- 
one guns from the battery of artillery stationed at 
the bridge of Neuilly announced that al] the pre- 
liminary preparations had been completed, and the 
body placed on the car, when the coriege commenced 
its march. 

Arrival of the Body at Notre Dame.—At the mo- 
ment the body entered the church a salute of twenty- 
one guns was fired, and the great bell of Notre Dame 
was rung. 

The urn which contained the heart of his royal 
highness was carried into the choir of the cathedral 
by General Marbot. Their royal highnesses, the 
princesses, then placed themselves in row opposite 
the catafalque. The vespers were recited by the 
age, chaunted by the clergy of the metropo- 
lis. is ceremony lasted one hour. 

The cathedral was entirely clothed in black, and 
re-echoed with the voices of the choristers, reciting 
the verses of the ** De profundis.” 

The funeral decorations of the church were mag- 
nificent, and becoming the object for which they 
were designed. The orders given by them fully 
respected the sacred character of the edifice; an ex- 
cellent taste guided all the works of religious and 
funeral embellishments which were called for by the 
occasion. The general effect was the most grand, 
and also the most solemn, that could be conceived. 
The catafalque is placed on an elevated stage, which 
is approached by twenty-five steps, and which are 
supported by fourteen caryatides in silver of the 
most exquisite workmanship. A canopy thirty- 
seven metres in height, made of velvet trimmed with 
ermine, decends majestically over the cenotaph, 


warin, tne) 


which it envelopes in its ample folds. Fifty ban- 
ners are sus ed from the roof, each bearing the 
initials of the prince, and the names of the different 
places where his royal highness distinguished him- 
self—namely, Medeah, Millianah, the Iron Gates, 
Mascara. 

Every thing passed off with the most perfect order 
and regularity, and we have not heard of a single ac- 
cident. 

The Gazette de France was condemned on the | 
29th of July for a libel against the Crown, in arti- 
cles written on the death of the Duke of Orleans, to 
a fine of 25,000f. and an imprisonment for two 

ears of M. Paul Aubrey, the responsible editor. 

e sentence is generally considered to be one of 
uncalled for severity. | 


TURKEY. 


Lett:rs from Constantinople of July 14th con- 
tains most important news—no less than the 
breaking out of war between the Ottoman Porte 
and Persia. Rumours of an ap hing stro 
gle had lately prevailed in the Turkish capital, 
to which our agent had given no belief, but it ap- 
pears now that hostilities have broken out in good 
earnest, and that a Persian army is already in 
march to the Turkish frontier. ‘The Shah of Per- 
sia has also given orders to all his subjects resident 
in Turkey to return home; but it appears that the 
Porte will not allow any of them to depart until 
their pecuniary engagements be all fulfilled. The 
Porte though taken by surprise, has got ready an 
army of 30,000 men to resist the invaders, and it is 
possible that we may soon hear of actual hostilities. 

Russia not Great Britain has been appealed to as 
a mediator by both parties. ‘Taking advantage of 
the supposed hostile intentions of England and other 
powers, the Bulgarian and Greek-Servian agitators, 
stimulated by foreign emissiaries, have raised the 
standard of revolt in the vicinity of Nissa, and simi- 
Jar outbreaks are expected in Thessaly. The Mar- 
tinigrons are in a disorderly state, and the Pacha of 
Bagdad has defied the orders of the Grand Vizier, 
commanding him to exchange with Nezib Pacha, of 
Damascus. Without any open declaration of inde- 
pendence, Ali Reza Pacha acts as if he proposed 
to imitate the example of Mehemet Ali. 

Delegates have reached Constantinople from the 
Maronites, declaring that peace cannot be re-estab- 
lished unless a Christian Governor is re-appointed. 
Troops are marchiug in every direction.towards the 
menaced points, and the Porte is anxiously waiting to 
ascertain whether the British Government will range 
itself among the number of its enemies. Some hope 
exists of the Grecian negociaiion being resumed; and 
the affair of Wallachia had been temporarily settled 
through the mediation of Russia. 


FROM THE EAST. 


The Agra Ukbar, of June 4, says that it was re- 
ported that an army of observation would be assem- 
bled at Allahabad in the ensuing cold season. 

Among the items of intelligence which have reach- 
ed us from Scinde, and which may be depended on as 
authentic, is an announcement that a large army, 
said to be 25,000 strong, is advancing from Mushed 
to Herat, and that very suspicious conferences are 
being held at Hydrabad, between the Ameers and 
uthers, requiring the most vigilant attention of Ma- 
jor Outram. 

We have news from Jellalabad to the 29th of 
May, Ackbar Khan had demanded 10,000 rupees for 
Gen. E]phinstone’s remains. ‘The Delhi Gazette of 
the 14th of May mentions that they had been inter- 
red on the 30th of April, within the walls of Jella- 
labad. Ackbar Khan claims that Dost Mohamed be 
sent back, and that we evacuate the country, leaving 
an agent at Cabul in exchange for the English cap- 
tives. 

The army, it was thought, would not leave the 
+790: until they moved to Cabul, there to meet Gen. 

ott from Candahar. 

The Khyber Pass was being re-occupied by the 
Afreedes, and the whole road to Cabul stockaded 
and defended by all the obstructions the enemy could 
oppose. 

Capt. Mackenzie had returned to Jellalabad on 
the 9th of May from Lughman, with terms for the 
release of the prisoners. 

Lord Ellenborough had written an order for the 
force to evacuate Jellalabad, whieh had been con- 
strued into a determination to abandon the country 
beyond the Indus. 

General Pollock had remained inactive. In con- 
sequence Flutteh Jung had surrendered the Bala 
Hissar at Cabul to Ackbar Khan, who had risen in 
his demand. 

General England’s force reached Candihuar on the 
9th of May, and had releived Kelaty Ghilzie. 

Instructions had been given on the 14th of May 
from the Adjutant-General’s office to withdraw the 
west of the Indus within the British 


FROM AFRICA. 


The brig Harriet at Baltimore, from Cape Mes- 
urado, brings the following intelligence, which we 
cut from the Baltimore Sun :—On the 20th of April 
last, the schooner Mary Carver, Captain Farwell, 
of Plymouth, Massachusetts, was at Beribay, a trad- 
ing village on the west coast of Africa, inhabited by 
natives of a very savage character. No dispute had 
occurred, as previously reported, between Captain 
Farwell and the natives; but they induced him to 
come ashore to see some camwood, which they pro- 
posed to sell him. On reaching the shore he was 
treacherously seized and delivered over to the tender 
mercies of the women and children. 

Having been stripped of his clothing, he was tied 
to a tree, pelted with stones by the women agd chil- 
dren, beaten with pestles and clubs, and otherwise 
brutally tortured. While this scene was enacting on 
shore, a more extensive tragedy on board the schooner 
was going on. The men of the tribe boarded her 
and murdered the entire crew, one who had fled aloft 
being compelled to descend, when he was deliber- 
ately put to death. They then returned on shore, 
informed the Captain of their sanguinary proceed- 
ings, with the additional] information that they would 
complete the massacre by killing him also. He 
begged his life at their hands on account of his ab- 
sent wife and child, but the ruthless savages had no 
ears for hisentreaties. ‘They attached astone to his 
person by suspending it from his neck, put him into 
a canoe, put off from the beach, and deliberately 
flung him overboard, when he sank to rise no more. 
The vessel was then beached and plundered by the 
murderous villains. 


FROM MEXICO. 


The barque Anahuac, arrived at New York on 
Friday, 19th inst., one month from Vera Cruz. She 
brings as passengers, Lieutenants H. Mansan, and 
Brown, S. T. Hoyle, L. F. Margunat, and H. H. 
Fonley, who were taken captive by the Mexicans 
with the Santa Fe expedition. The Mexican autho- 
rities are diligently recruiting their army, and have 
already collected together some 35,000 or 40,000 
men for the ostensible purpose of invading Texas. 
It is said that Santa Ana has sent a deputation to 
Chili, and other South American States, for the pur- 
pose of procuring aid in the possible event of diffi- 
culties with the United States. 


FROM TEXAS. 


_ The schooner Henrietta, arrived at New Orleans 


no more out: and mi i i 

Sever be interrupted. mingles in that worship which shall 

‘The mournful di whieh the Church, the Sab- 
bath School, and sorrowin tricade have been bereaved, was 
as sudd and icting. The deceased 
was in the enjoyment r ordinary health, and her usual 
cheerfulness on the evening of the 1th. On the morning of 
the 18th, she ined ot head-ache, to which she was tre- 
quently subject, but walked after breakfast to the residence 
of two of her sisters. ‘There she was seized with a determi- 
nation of blood to the head producing congestion, of which 
she died in little more than twenty-four hours. From the 
nature of the disease her friends were denied the sad grati- 
fication of a dyi testimony to the value of religion; bat 
happily it w:8 not needed—her life was her testimony. The 
memory of the just is blessed. J. 1. H. 


On the 7th instant, in the 28th of her Evizaarru 
Mary Epwarops, wife of Sr. ot 
Bedford, West Chester county, New York. Mrs. Barrett, 
was the P pa, a child of the late venerable Elias Nexsen, 
Eaq., of New York. She was born in that city, March 20th, 
1814, where the early part of her life was passed; she was a 
pleasant and lovely child, amiable and affectionate in her 
disposition. She was early instructed in the doctrines of the 
Christian religion, as taught in the Reformed Dutch Church ; 
and her youthful mind was richly imbued with the influence 
of sacred truth. Hermanners were mild and engaging, and 
her mind highly cultivated. She was well fitted adorn 


vielding spirit, which enabled her to conform with cheerful 


After the decease of her father in 1833, she accompanied 
her widowed mother, to reside in the town of Bedford, West 
Chester county, New York. In 1835, she married Mr. Bar- 
rett, and soon gathered around hera choice circle of sincere 
and warm hearted friends, 

At this one Mrs, Barrett united with the Presbyterian 
church under the pastoral charge of the Rev. Jacob Green. 
Her profession of religion was sincere and unpretending— 
adorning the doctrines of God her Saviour, by a humble, de- 
voted, and consistent life. 

_ Her death was sudden and unexpected ; when about re- 
tiring on the night of Saturday the 6th inst., having arranged 
all her domestic affairs, and prepared every thing for the 
Sabbath, as was her usual custom—anticipating the pleasure 
of visiting the house of God, in company with her husband 
and little ones on the morrow, having remarked as she was 
a Now my work is done, and all is ready for the 

.’ Shortly after laying her head upon her pillow, 
she said to her husband, “ My head feels very strange, bring 
me the camphor.” 
to signify, that she wished her head bathed, which was done, 
but she soon became insensible, and continued to breathe 


the bosom of Eternal Love. ‘ 


ty God, on her first making a profession of her faith in Christ, 
to which she affixed her name. Her form of self-examina- 
tion was copied from Dr. Doddridge, prefaced by prayer, in- 
voking the aid and influence of the Holy Spirit to assist her 
in the all-important duty, to make it useful to her, by exciting 
her to watchtulness and humility. On each subsequent com 
munion season, she renewed her solemn vows and prayer 
for fuithfulnesa, 

On one of these expected occasions, in writing to her mo- 
ther, she says, “O pray for me, dear mother, that 1 may not 
approach the table of th 
ner as to bring judgment to myself. I have sometimes wish- 
ed I could know, if all Christians great sensible 
comfort, at the Lord’s table; if such is the case, then I am a 
sad exception, for I find that Satan loves to trouble me at 
such times, and my sins and temptations beset me, and try to 
make me doubt my right to being there—but I think I can 
say, with sincerity, I do delight to obey the command of my 
Saviour, ‘ Do this in rance of me,’ and trust I have 
by faith, been enabled to discern the Lord's body. I cannot 


sake. ‘I'here are times, when I fear I have deceived myself, 


‘Lord I believe, O help my unbelief! I am sure, I 
trust in myself, and rest no where, but in the perfect merits, 
and finished righteousness of our dear Redeemer, 
1 can say with truth, 
Here Lord, I give myself away, 
all that Can da” 

Again, she remarks, “ Sometimes I fear that the cares of 
the world will choke the good seed in my heart, for every 
day | find sv much to draw my affections to earth and earth- 
ly things —but I think I havea sure and firm trust in the 
—- of God, that He will preserve me from dishonouring 

im. At other times, I have a more comfortable hope, that 
I have from death unto life. I surely have more or 
less, an inward warfare, and if I am enabled to come off more 
thun a.conqueror, th h Him who hath loved me, there 
will be cause for thankfulness, that I have engaged in the 
war.” 

Mrs. Barrett ever felt her res pane | asa oe — 
she says, at the preparatory I offered our little Joseph to. 
in baptism—*« When I look at the three little ones committed 
to my care, I feel inadequate to the responsibility of training 
them aright; still I hope, that He, who gave them to me, 
will grant me grace to discharge my duty tothem. I find by 
experience, that the mother of a family needs a great deal of 
grace and patience.” 

Mrs. Barrett has gone from us while yet in her early years. 
She was a most devoted wife and mother. She has leit the 
husband of her youth, and three infant children, and a large 
circle of friends to mourn their loss—but we doubt not her's 
is the infinite gain. May the Lord be their comfort and stay, 
and may they look to Him, who has smitten, and who 
alone bind up the bruised heart. 2. 


On the 23d inst., Ropert Stockton Kettu Love, youngest 
son of James Love, jun., of Fagg’s Manor, Chester county, 
Pennsylyania. His disease was a high grade of congestive 
fever, which terminated in effusion upon the brain, and occa- 
sioned his death in ten days. An interesting child, fondly 
cherished by his parents, has thus early and suddenly been 
removed from their endearments and affections. He suffe 
much, but has now passed beyond the reach of suffering, and 
is doubtless with those who do always behold the face of 
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Western Theological Seminary. 


The next Session of this Institution will commence on 
the first day of September. Arrangements will be made by 
the Faculty, with regard to the Junior Class, to suit those 

present until after the Commence 
Francis HERRON, 
President of the Board of Directors. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 


The Treasurer of the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
New Jersey, ac ee the receipt of the following 
sums from the 9th to of August, 1842,to be applied to- 
wards the paymgnt of Professors’ salaries. ie? 

Church at Gopdville, New York, $25. Young Ladies’ 
Missionary Society, church at Lancaster, Pa. $25. Church 
at Schelisburgh, a. $15. Total, $65. 

James S.GREEN, Treasurer. 


students who cannot 
ment in the Colleges. 


Teachers’ Association. 


The North-eastern Sabbath School Teachers’ Association 
of Philadelphia, will meet on Monday evening next, August 
29th, at the corner of Sixth and Callowhill streets, Philadel- 
phia, at half past seven o’clock. Question for discussion— 
“ Which leaves the deepest impression upon the mind of the 
Scholar, the Example or Instruction of the Teacher?” 


E ROBERTS’ SCHOOL, South-east corner of Eighth 
e and Arch streets, Philadelphia, will re-commence on 
Monday next, the 29th of August. The course of instruc- 
tion embraces all the branches of an English and Mathe- 
matical education. ‘Terms moderate. aug 


HE MISSES DONALDSONS’ BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL will be re-opened on Thursday, Sep- 
tember Ist. For terms (which are reduced to suit the times) 
inquire at their residence, No. 216 Walnut street, Philadel- 
phia. aug 27 


RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, Sduth- 
east corner of George and Seventh streets, Philadel- 
phia, have published this day, A Brief Sketch of the Present 
State and F uture Expectations of the Jews. By Ridley H. 
Herschell. ‘This is an exceedingly interesting little work, 
in which the condition of that people, “beloved of God for 
the Father's sake,” is vividly portrayed by one, whose birth- 
right and education as a Jew, entitle his statements to the 
most entire confidence. 


Also published, 
THOUGHTS ON RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE, by the 
Rev. Archibald Alexander,D. D 


a series of articles, which first appeared in the “ Watchman 
of the South,” and which were thence copied into several 
other papers. Many who have read them as they first ap- 
peared, will be pleased to procure them in the neat and con- 
venient form in which they are here presented. And for their 
intrinsic merit, they are entitled toa free circulation among 


on the 13th inst. in eight days from Galveston. The 
Crescent City learns from a gentleman who came 
passenger in the Henrietta, that news had been re- 
ceived at Galveston of the movement of 4000 Mexi- 
cans, under General Reis, towards the borders of 
Texas. Commissions had been issued to raise citi- 
zen soldiers for the purpose of protecting the bor- 
ders against the inroads of the Mexicans. ‘T'wo Mex- 
icans had been taken prisoners on the borders, who 
stated that the Mexicans were preparing for another 
invasion, and that the orders from Santa Ana were— 
‘*To take no prisoners.” This information, says 
the Crescent, though not official, comes through 
sources which may be depended upon. 


MARRIED. 


August 4th, by the Rev. James M. Harlow, Mr. Grorcr 
YonxeEr, of Middletown, Pa., to Miss Resecca BorueEL, of 
Newtown, Bucks county, Pa. 


DIED. 


Suddenly, on Tuesday the 16th inst. near Newton Ham- 
ilton, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania, Mr.SoLomon P. ALLEN, 
in the 3lst year of his age, son of Solomon Allen, Esq., of 
Philadelphia. 

At Salem, New Jersey, on the 19th inat. Miss AnrEmisia 
Krassy. This is not the place for sorrowing affection to 
give utterance to fond and 4 a 
8 only is asked to bear a simpie y e excel- 
tease of cae whom many loved, perhaps all esteemed. ‘The 
deceased had been for fiteen years an aneeerety somes of 
the Presbyterian Church: she had been long a diligent and 
faithful teacher in the Sabbath School; and was a zealous 
and indefatigable labourer in all the plans of Christian be- 
nevolence. She also held a warm place in the affections, 
not only of her ow immediate relatives, but of a large circle 
of acquaintances and friends. In all these relations her loss 
will be severely felt. Tne Church has lost a valued mem- 
ber, whose place was seldom unoccupied in the public as- 
sembly or the social meeting ; and whose hand was ever 
open to e its interests. The Sabbath School has been 
depriv 
one. efficient friend, whose unremitting exertions were the 
best testimony of the interest she felt in its welfare. A de- 
voted sister, whose winning assiduities e her a welcome 
guest in the home of each sister and brother, and the favour- 


ite of each family circle ; anda Christian friend whose cheer-| P 


fal and engagi i her to many hearts; has 
one bela from those by hem she.wet 


beloved, and now lies silent in the tomb. But fous in 


of an intelligent, persevering, and useful teacher, | 


all evangelical Christians. A production so. varied and so 
rich, on Religious Experience, trom a pen so competent, Is a 
rarity, among the abundant issues of our Religious press.— 
» New England Puritan. aug 


ELECT SEMINARY, No. 21 Perry Sraeet, Pxira- 
DELPHIA— The duties of this Institution was resumed 
on Monday the 22d of August, where the principal 
branches of an English Education will be carefully and 
accurately taught. Having been so long, and with so 
much success engaged in teaching at the ahove place, 
the subscriber deems this announcement sufficient, re- 
ferring those with whom he has not the honour of be- 
ing acquainted, to the parents of children who have here- 
tofore been under his tuition. Due attention will be 
given to the morals of his pupils, and every reasorable op- 
portunity improved to impress upon their minds a sense of 
their duty, as rational, intelligent, and accountable beings. 
The morality of the Bible will be strictly inculcated, and 
discipline will be tender parent wou 
wish to exercise tow children. -o 
aug 27—21* JOHN EVANS. 


ILLER ON THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST. 
M Evidences from Scripture and History of the Second 
Coming of Christ in 1843, exhibited in a course of Lectures, 
by Wm. Miller. Just received and for sale at the aa 

ract Depository, No 2! south Fourth street, Philadel 
aug 27—1t* 


EMPERANCE TEA WAREHOUSE AND FAMILY 
T GROCERY STORE, South-west corner of ‘Tenth and 
Arch streets, Philadelphia, where the subscriber offers for 
sale the following articles at the lowest cash prices :— Young 
Hyson, Gunpowder, Imperial, Souchong, Pouchong, Orange 
Peceo, and other Teas, vil of the choicest quality. Mocha, 
Java, Laguayra, white Rio and Maracaibo Coflee. Double 
and single Luaf, Lump, and Brown Su Sperm Oil, of 


ice of $1 per gallon. Also, 
the best quolity at the reduced price "and ‘Tiiaided Mol 


Candles. ru 
Imported Strained Hor Jersey and 
Western Hams, Smoked Beef, new smok mon, and 


Tongues'and Bologna Saussages. Imitation English 
very old-and fine, Also, Herkimer County, Pine A , and 
Sap Sago Cheese. Tamarinds, put up io 4, 5, and 6 Ib, jars, 
for family use. Boston, Butter, Dyspepsia, and pure water 
Biscuit ; also, Troy “Biseuit. Spanish and French Oli 
room , Currie Po ; 
oa Havana Sweetmeats, 

tile Soap; also, red mottled do.; Palm, Almond, Vari 


free of c e. 


preci 
the sivht of the Lord is the death of his sainis. We doubt not 
that in tho from which she shall 


aug 27— 


the highest circles, while, at thesame time, of that docile and 


acy tiescence to whatever circumstances might fallto her lot. — 


When it was brought, she wasonly able | 
fainter and fainter for above half an hour, when she sweetly . 
fell asleep in Jesus, and her spirit took its flight, to rest in |. 


In herdiary is found her solemn self-dedication to Almigh- - 


e Lord unworthily, or in such a man- - 


give up my hope, that I have been accepted of God for Jesus’ | 


and have no part nor lot in the matter, but then, I 7S say 
ve no- 


This work needs no commendation from us. It embraces 7 
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Windsor, Vegetable Shaving ant OW 

Spanish, Homoeo thic, Sweet Spiced, and Choc- ; 

Also, Kitchen’s, Baker's. and Lyngg’s Canton 

stor 1 an 
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PT SING OF CALVARY. 
By 
Down from'the willow bough 

slumb'ring harp 
‘And bid its silent stings. 
heavenly themes awake. 
Peaceful let its:breathings be, 
Soft and soothing ‘harmony. 
Love, Love Divine, I sing ; 
-. O, for a seraph’s lyre, 
Bathed in Siloa’s stream, 
And touched with living fire. 
Lofty, pure the strain should be, 
When I sing of Calvary. 


Love, love on earth appears ! 
The wretched throng his way ; 
He beareth all their griefs, 

. And-wipes their tears away ; 
Soft and sweet the strains should be, 
Saviour, when I sing of Thee. 

He saw me as he passed, 
Tn hopeless sorrow lie, 
__ Condenined and doomed to death, 
And no salvation nigh. | 
_, Loud and long the strain should be, 
I sing his love to me. 
| #1 die for thee,” he said— 
| Behold the Cross arise! _ 
And lo! He bows his head— 
_. He bows his head and dies! 
Soft my harp, thy breathings be, 
Let me weep on Calvary. 
He lives ! again He lives! — 
I hear the voice of Love— 
Fle comes to soothe my fears, 
draw my soul above. 
Joyful now the strain shall be, 
~ When I sing of Calvary. 


THE SKY. 
_ The sky, the great, the glorious sky— 
What beauty dwelleth there! 
The sky, the bright, the gorgeous sky, 
' Can aught with it compare! 
At rosy morn, at eve, at ‘night, © 
I gaze with ever new delight. 


A crystal dome, whence gem-like rays 
Of light come pouring down : 
A vault whose fires close studded blaze 
| On night’s imperial crown: 
‘Triumphal arch, with gay clouds hung, 
Like banners round a hero flung. 


A canopy, ’neath which the earth, 
With mighty ocean lies ; 
Stretched o’er them when, at nature’s birth, 
.. ‘The angels’ wondering eyes 
Beheld completed by his hand, 
This work the Almighty Father planned. 


‘When first the ruddy sun appears 
*Mid dewy flowers that slept, 
Like bridegroom that would kiss the tears 
Love for his absence wept, 
_And woos back to his warm embrace, 
_ Their beauties hid from night’s dark face. 
And like a monarch clothed in flame, 
_. He rides in triumph on, , 
Till clouds that with the darkness came, 
Have melted one by one; 


From chariot of day’s haughty lord. 


And when thy myriad flashing rays 
At evening hour are seen, 
Like clustering diamonds’ gorgeous blaze, 
Spread o’er the deep serene ; | 
And shines the bow which since the flood [ 
Has monument of mercy stood; - 
When the high up-piled masses loom 
In awful darkness grand, 
And strange, portentous shape assume, 
Like giant castled land, 
As if the war, *twixt gods and men, 
Were gathering in the heavens again. 


And when the tempest dies away, 
And reigns a holy calm, 
When stars peep out at close of day, 
___ And low winds breathe a balm, 
And from her silver car the moon 
Looks down on fragrant buds of June— 


The sky, the great, the glorious sky— 
What beauty still is there! 

The sky, the bright, the gorgeous sky, 
Can aught with it compare? 

Upon each varying shade and light, 

I gaze with rapture morn and night ! 


I love the earth, I love the sky, 
‘The song birds and the flowers, 
_ The idle wind that frolics by, 
Io summer’s leafy bowers. 
My heart leaps up at their sweet call, 
I feel “my Father made them all.” 


AFFECTION AMONG AFRICANS. 


The following account by Mr. Steele, of an 
interview between one of the Africans of the 
Amistad and his mother, cannot fail to move 
the heart of the reader. 

“The next morning we reached the town 
where Banna’s mother was, between seven and 
eight o'clock. Banna went up to see if his mo- 
ther was there. He soon returned, and was 
taking some things from the boat. I under- 
stood him that his mother was not there, and 
supposed he meant to let us go on, while he 
would wait for her return. I told him we could 
not go without him, and wished him to get into 
the boat, saying we would be back in a few 
days. ‘I'he matter was however soon explain- 
ed. His mother had only gone to the bush for 
some wood, and some one had already gone for 
sl [then got out of the boat and went with 

m. 

“We were seated in the shade of some 
orange trees; Banna upon the bench, and my- 
self upon a large native chair. We had not 
been sitting long when we heard some one sigh 
deeply at the other side of a small house near 
us—and at the same moment a heavy crash in- 
dicated the fall of the bundle of wood which 
the mother had brought upon her head. We 
were not long in suspense. The mother came 
slowly around the house with her hands raised| 
as high as her face, and the open palms pre- 
pts ‘The tears streamed down her furrow- 
ed face—she moaned most piteously, and ex- 
hibited all that surprise and consternation which| 
we might expect if she had really seen one re- 
turned from the land of spirits. . Nor is this to 
be thought ‘matter of surprise; for it was only 
a few moments before that she had heard her 
son, whom she had ‘so long considered dead, 
was still alive, and now he sat in full view be- 
fore her,’ She did not approach directly to him, 
but. walked around nearly to the opposite-side 
from which she had come, continually weeping| 
and moaning, and occasionally uttering an ex-| 


3 
- 


known. 


of the time. 
dies. 


élamation which eould not precisely under- 
stahd.. Banna did not. move from his seat, but 


‘sat like one petrified with the intensity of his 


feelings. His headwas upon his hand, while 
his elbow rested on his knee. ‘The tears did 
flow, and occasionally he heaved a sigh—but 


other signs of remaining animation he gave not.) 


The mother at length stood facing her son—he 
was indeed still alive, and now before her, and 
her maternal feelings seemed to rush upon her 


| at once like a torrent. She plunged at full 


‘length upon the sand at his feet, and embraced 
one of them. She seemed in perfect agony, 


and rolled from side to side, still uttering her| 


mournful cries, and to me unmeaning exclama- 
tions. The struggle was long, and [ chose to 
turn aside. I had never before seen such an 
expression of nature’s own feelings, unrestrained 
by art or refinement. After a considerable time 
the mother arose, and embraced her son, and 
went through at some length with their custom- 
ary ceremony of rubbing the palms of their 


| right hands together, and repeating again and 


again the welcome ‘ seno,’” 


THE LOOK—THE WORD—THE SMILE. 
“He went about doing good.”’ 
| I. 
He looked—and the wing of darkness had 
O’erspread the noble mind, 
And it worshipped at an idol throne— 
_ Its powers debas’d and blind ; 
And the soul of man was dark with crime— 
His thoughts were up in fear, 
And from the gath’ring, threat’ning storm, 
There seem'd no refuge near. 


He spoke—and the black’ning clouds of gloom 
Roll’d back before the sound, 
And the idol gods and pagan thrones 
Fell thundering to the ground ; 
And the chains of error, dark as night, 
_ And firm as the moveless rock— 


_And the bars of death, and gates of hell, 


‘Were loos’d in the dreadful shock. 
III. 

He smil’d—and the widow’s heart was glad, 
The orphan’s tears were dry, 

And soon from the mourner’s lips went up 
To heaven a joyous cry ; 

The blind could see, and the dumb could sing, 
The lame could leap for joy, ~ 

And “ praise to God henceforth,” they cried, 
‘¢ Shall be our sweet employ.” | 


CATACOMBS OF ST. AGNES. 


An extract from a private letter written by a 

distinguished American artist now in Europe, is 
published in a late number of the Churchman. 
It describes his visit to the catacombs of St. 
Agnes, near Rome. 
_ You have read that the early Christians of 
Rome were subjected to a series of violent per- 
secutions, particularly under the reigns of Se- 
verus, Decius, and Valerian; when Irenzus, 
Victor, Fabianus, Cyprian, and others of great 
eminence, as well as innumerable private Chris- 
tians received the crown of martyrdom. These 
catacombs are the places in which they interred 
their dead; and in the time of those dreadfu! 
persecutions, sought refuge. For a long time, 
indeed, the ceremonies of their religion were 
performed in these dark and subterranean cham- 
bers which had been used for sepulture. 

‘The Campagna of Rome is formed almost 
entirely of volcanic ashes, which is called Puz- 
zolana, and Tufo Rock, which appears of the 
same material, but hardened into soft kind of 
stone ; in this latter the excavations of the cat- 
acombs were made. Into the catacombs we 


| catacombs are now being opened, and rubbish, 


&c., removed. The padre who accompanied 
us has the superintendence of the work ;) we 
then entered narrow excavated passages extend- 
ing and ramifying in every direction; in the 
sides of these passages are cells excavated, 
some large enough for a human body to be laid 
in, others for several bodies, and many smaller 
ones for children. Here we saw the mouldering 
remains of those whose great-grandfathers saw 
the apostles. Many of the bodies (of course 
the bones only,) rest as they were laid sixteen 
hundred years ago. Many of them are now 
fast mouldering away, since the admission of 
the air, and the marble slabs or tiles which 
closed their cells have been removed; each of 
their cells (which are ranged one above an- 
other, and within a foot or two of each other in 
every part of the catacombs) were closed alter 
the body was deposited, and a piece of marble, 
or more generally several large tiles were used 
for this purpose, sealed up with cement, so that 
the air could not enter, and this accounts in 
some measure for the perfect preservation of the 
bones. 

Many of these have been taken down, yet 
some of the cells are sealed up, and remain 
just as they were at first, and the mortar that 
was used appears as if it had only been spread 
a few weeks ago; the marks of the trowel are 
as fresh as ever, and in this mortar, inscribed 
while it was yet wet, is frequently to be found 
the name of the individual interred there, and 
the words (in pace) in peace, or sleep in peace 
—an epitaph simple, but in those times of trial 
and tribulation, wonderfully expressive. There 
are the bodies of many of the early martyrs ; 
they are known by having asmall lamp at their 
feet, inserted in the mortar whilst wet, and a 
small vase or vial at the head; this vial con- 
tained their own blood, which it was the custom 
of the surviving friends to obtain from the body, 
and preserve in this manner; some of the lamps 
remain, but the vials have been removed—but 
the impression in the mortar in which they were 
set yetremains. Thereare also impressions of 
the coins of the time in which the bodies were 
interred; by these the date of the interment is 
We remained in this city of the dead 
two hours, walking at least an hour and a half 
There must be thousands of bo- 
The extent of the catacombs is not yet 


known. In these gloomy regions the early 


Christians took refuge in times of persecution, | 
and the mind is overwhelmed with the multi- 


tude of associations that arise. We ascended; 
the sun was shining gloriously, and the moun- 


tains that surround Campagna looked bright and 


calm, as they did when the dead thousands 
sleeping beneath our feet gazed upon them. 


THE ENGLISH SYSTEM. 

A gentleman who has recently returned from 
a visit to England, makes to us statements of 
the condition of the labourers there, and in Ire- 
land, which shows a great contrast between 
them and the labourers in our country. We 
give one or two which will illustrate the general 
state of things. 

A brickmaker, with a wife, three daughters 
and a son, hired seven acres of land, for which 
they paid forty-six guineas rent and three guin- 
eas tax. The land was without buildings, and 
afforded pasturing for three cows and wintering 
for five. They were enabled to pay the rent 
by selling all their butter, their blue milk, and 
ei of their buttermilk, reserving a little of the 

tter for their own use, the only pay for all the 


labour of taking care of the land and cows. 


In Dublin, at the commencement of the har- 
vest a.landholder advertised for labourers at 


sevett pence or about fourteen cents per day,| pe 


and “no feed.” The next morning when he 
rose a hundred applicants. were waiting at his 
door! At the same time potatoes, which were 


their living, were about 14 cents per pound. 


winds. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Meat was wholly out of their reach, being four- 
teen to eighteen cents per pound. ‘Coffee the 


is from fifty-four to sixty cents, and black tea 


$1.33 cents.— Portsmouth Journal. 


NERVOUS DISORDERS. 
One of the most frequent complaints of lite- 
rary men is a disorder of the nervous system. 
Other men of sedentary habits are also liable to 


them, but in a less degree. ‘The solitary exercise| 


of the mind seems to nearly double the injury 
which would result from mere confinement. The 
best cure for almostall affections of the nerves 
is now generally acknowledged to be physi- 
cal hardships. Something more is needful than 
pleasant exercise, which, though it promotes the 
circulation of the blood and other healthful func- 
tions, is not calculated sufficiently to blunt and 
harden the sensibility, which in nervous people 
is too acute. ‘There is no disease, however, 
which meets with so little compassion and sym- 
pathy, asa mere nervous disorder. Yet they 
are the most difficulty diseases in the whole cata- 
logue of curable complaints, to be managed 
either by the physician or the patient. And 
how numerous are the instances in which the 
very profession by which the patient earns his 
livelihood, and which his-indigent circumstances 
will not permit him to relinquish, is the cause of 
his disease. He must, in this case, either con- 
tinue an invalid or renounce his only means of 
obtaining a subsistence. 

That equivocal state between actual health and 
acknowledged disease, which seldom excites 
alarm, or even compassion for the subject of it, 
is often the most truly calamitous condition of 
human life. ‘1 pine,” says Dr. Johnson, in one 
of his letters, ** in the solitude of sickness, not 
bad enough to be pitied, and not well enough to 
be endured.” Such is the feeling of many a pa- 
tient, who labours.under the wretchedness of too 
much nervous sensibility and too little bodily 
vigour. Johnson, it is said, was never so great 
as when he was gloomy. All his writings deve- 
lope the opulence and gigantic energy of his in- 
tellect; but his private correspondence, more 
completely than any other recorded production 
of his pen, unveils the tenderness, and discloses 
the secret sensibilities of his heart. Had John- 
son been a ploughman, his mind would never 
have exhibited that energy, or betrayed that im- 
becility, which were his characteristics. The 
very efforts which are used by a student during 
his solitary hours of confinement and study, to 
acquire knowledge and strengthen his mind for 
noble tasks, are the cause of that physical weak- 


Ness and nervous imbecility with which he is so 


often affected.— Boston Weekly Magazine. 


| i From the Friend. 
THE OAK PRUNER. 

The oak trees in our neighbourhood, (Haver- 
ford, Pennsylvania,) present a singular appear- 
ance at this time, from the number of dead branch- 
es, from a quarter of an inch to an inch in di- 
ameter, which are hanging from their boughs ; 
and the ground beneathis, in some places, almost 
covered with those which have fallen. Upon 
examination, they appear to have their wood 
cut off as smoothly as by a saw; and it is evi- 
dent that they have hung by the bark until 
blown down. The pith has been eaten away; 
and upon splitting up the branch, we shall dis- 
cover the author of the mischief, in the form of 
a white worm, about aninch long. The damage 
which is thus committed, will ina few years be 
seriously felt, if care is not taken to check the 
ravages of this insect. In the excellent report 
of Dr. Harris, on the Insects of Massachusetts 
injurious to vegetation, I find the following ac- 
count of the beetle which commits this mischief, 
and which is more numerous in our neighbour- 
hood than has been before observed. Let 
every farmer examine his oaks, and collect and 
burn the dead branches while the worm is still 
in them. | 

«The ground beneath black and white oaks 
is often observed to be strewn with small branch- 

fram 


with a saw. Upon splitting open the cut end 
of a branch, in the autumn or winter, after it 
has fallen, it will be found to be perforated to 
the extent of six or eight inches in the course of 
the pith, and a slender grub, the author of the 
mischief, will be foundto be discovered therein. 
In the spring, this grub is transformed to a 
pupa, and in June or July it is changed toa 
bettle and comes out of the branch. ‘The his- 
tory of this insect was first made public by Pro 
fessor Peck, who called it the oak-pruner, or 
Stenocorous (Elaphidion) putator. In its adult 
state, itis a slender long-horned beetle, ofa dull 
brown colour, sprinkled with grey spots, com- 
posed of very short close hairs; the antenne 
are longer than the body in the males, and 
equal to its length in the other sex, and the third. 
and fourth joints are tipped with a small spine 
or thorn; the thorax is barrel-shaped, and not 
spined at the sides; and the scutel is yellowish 
white. It varies in length, from four and a 
half to six tenths of an inch. It lays its eggs 
in July; each egg placed close to the axilla or 
joint of a leaf-stalk, or of a small twig near the 
extremity of a branch. The grub hatched from 
it penetrates at that spot to the pith, and then 
continues its course towards the body of the 
tree devouring the pith, and thereby forming a 
cylindrical burrow, several inches in length, in 
the centre of the branch. Having reached 
its full size, which it does towards the end of 
summer, it divides the branch at the lower end 
of its burrow, by gnawing away the wood trans- 
versely from within, leaving only the ring of 
bark untouched. It then retires backwards, 
stops up the end of its hole, near the tranverse 
section with fibres of the wood, and awaits the 
fall of the branch, which is usually broken off, 
and precipitated to the ground by the autumnal 
The leaves of the oak are rarely shed 
before the branch falls, and thus serve to break 
the shock. Branches of five or six feet in 
length, and an inch in diameter, are thus sever-. 
ed by these insects; a kind of pruning that must 
be injurious to the trees, and it should be guard 
ed against, if possible. By collecting the fallen 
branches in the autumn, and burning them be- 
fore the spring, we prevent the development of 
the beetles, while we derive some benefit from 
the branches as fuel.” 


LARD 


Analysis.—The following extract is from a 


valuable article in the Louisville Journal on the} 


discovery and effects of lard oil:— 

This great discovery is one of the results of 
chemical science, and shows, in strong colours, 
the utility of a high degree of education, for 
which we have so often contended. M. Arago, 
the illustrious French philosopher, has forcibly 
shown that inventors are the real benefactors of 
a State; and in proportion as we give the high- 
est departments of science to the mass of the 
people, in that proportion do we secure new in- 
ventions and great discoveries. Let the citizen 
reflect, then, while enjoying the light of the lard 
oil, that the saving he effects in purchasing a 
gallon of it at fifty cents, instead of a gallon of 
sperm oil at $1.75, is one of the results of sci- 
ence; and let it be an incentive to secure and 
maintain a comprehensive system of public in- 
struction. . This is but a single item, but it 
alone should cause science to be respected. 

Chevruel, a French chemist, in some investi- 
gations upon animal ‘fat, discovered that it was 
composed of two principles, to which he gave 
the names elaine and stearin’ and he found that 
they could easily be separated. They are com- 
posed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen; and 
wherever carbon predominates in an animal oil, 
we may be assured of an article capable of a 
high degree of luminous power. A curious ex- 
riment is related by Bernard, which shows 
that fat may be made artificially : on mixing to- 
gether one measure of carbonic acid, ten mea- 
sures of carburetted hydrogen, and twenty of 
hydrogen, and transmitting the mixture through 


Verde Islands up through the middle of Greece, 


‘grown, meastres seven inches in length, from 


and the wheat promises to ripen well. 


a red hot tube, several white crystals were ob- 
tained, which were insoluble in water, soluble 
“ alcohol, and fusible by heat into an oily 
fluid. 
The following are the relative constituents of 
lard oil and spermaceti: 


Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen. 
Lard oil, 79. 03 11. 422 9. 548 
Spermaceti, 79. 05 11. 6 8. 9 


We have heard the fear expressed, that the 
lard oil vill not stand the winter, or will not re- 
tain its fluidity in cool weather. This is a very 
idle fear. Sperm oil is made in the same way 
as the lard oil. It is composed of elaine and 
stearin, and they are separated by pressure upon 
bibulous paper, which retains the elaine. By 
the same process lard oil is obtained, and winter 
strained lard oil will stand the cold weather just 
as well a3 winter-strained sperni oil. The suc- 
cess of this discovery is secure beyond all 
chance, ad the corn and swine of Kentucky 
will prove greater sources of wealth to her citi- 
zens than would the mines of Potosi. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Two great agents are continually at work 
upon our globe—fire and water—the former in- 
cluding-al substances which fire can melt, and 
the latter all. that. water can dissolve. These 
two invoWe all the agencies at work upon the 
earth; anl-to these may all others be attributed. 
Let us lock first at the igneous agencies. There 
is no one present who has not heard of volcanoes. 
We have a general knowledge of only a few, 
such as ate found in countries which are much 
visited, as Vesuvius, Actna, &c.; and these are 
to be regarded only as specimens of the whole. 
Of these magnificent valves, these breathing 
holes for she indwelling fires of the earth, exist 
in an active state at least the number of three 
hundred; though it must be borne in mind, that 

we include in the list of active or eruptive vol- 
canoes allthose of whose eruptions history or 
tradition gves us any account, for if by history 
we know they once have been active, we have 
every reaon to believe they will be so again, 
though lorg ages may intervene. I observe that 
Mr. Lyell,a distinguised English Geologist, now 
in this couttry, reduces their number to one hun- 
dred; but re includes in this number only those 
which arenow really in action. At their geo- 
graphical psition I can only give a hasty glance; 
and first, dl along the Western side of this con- 
tinent, fron Behring’s Straits to Cape Horn, 
we have ¢ vast line of volcanoes, extending 
through Mexico, Central America, Peru, Chili, 
and Patagmia. We often read of their terrible 
eruptions, ¢ the cities swallowed up, and the 
vast destrittion of life and possessions caused 
by their agacy; and we pass them without the 
slightest thaght of their real relation to our own 
comfort ancwell-being. We little dream how 
much we ove to their agency, nor does it once 
occur to us,that were these vents sealed, as they 
will be by amd by, by the solid masses falling 
into their nvuths, the seat of this volcanic fire 
must then b transferred to our side of the con- 
tinent, nor an we hope to parry off this result. 

If we lool at the Pacific Ocean, we find it 
all dotted oer with volcanic islands. In the 
[sland of Ovyhec is one of the most remarkable 
in the world. There is no mountain there; but 
an immense rsulf yawns from the surface. The 
traveller apjroaches, descends a little, then 
comes to a pane, descends again, and arrives at 
another plan; where the gaping gulf—seven 
miles in circunference—appears beneath. Upon 
its sides the tery billows dash and break like 
the waves ofocean upon its shores, nor is its 
surface ever ranquil. All the islands discov- 
ered by navgators in the Pacific, are either 
composed of:oral reefs or are of a volcanic ori- 
gin. So arenearly all those south of Asia, in 
the Indian ses, the Philippine, Spice, Loo Choo 
Islands—Sumtra, Java, Borneo and New Hol- 
land. Thus,too, may the same agencies be 
traced in theAtlantic—through the Cape de 


Patcstine aff Central Asiaj and in the other 
direction, to Kamschatka and back to Behring’s 
Straits. 

‘he extinctvolcanoes, as they are called, are 
equal in numbr, and even more numerous than 
those in an erplive state. All along the banks 
of the Rhiney.nd to the centre of France, may 
be seen the caters of hundreds of extinct vol- 
canoes, with lps as perfect as in those now in 
action. Loog scoriz are found around them, 
and in manycases they have stopped rivers, 
filled up laks, and caused other wonderful 
changes in th earth’s structure. Still, we have 
no history of heir action; no tradition or story 
of their eruptons has survived. Even Julius 
Ceesar, who tavelled among them, and planted 
his camp at tle foot of one of the largest, makes 
no mention oreven allusion to them; and yet 
so acute and dservant a traveller would scarce- 
ly have omittd it, had any such eruption taken 
place within he knowledge of his time. But 
all along the Rhine, through Hungary, Tran- 
sylvania, andCatalania, as well as in Palestine, 
Syria and Cettral Asia, there is evidence that 
volcanoes hav existed, as powerful in their ac- 
tion as Vesuvus or Aetna. We are told by Dar- 
win, who traelled in that region, that in the 
centre of Soth America, near the Equator, 
may be seen wo or three hundred of these ex- 
tinct volcanoes. 

It is well established, concerning volcanoes, 
that many of them have a submarine origin ; 
that they begin their action at the bottom of the 
sea, and wenton piling up their matter, until 
they finally mse above the surface, and consti- 
tuted islands. This is the history of a multitude 
of volcanoes,nor is there any reason in nature 
why they shald not break forth at the bottom 
of the ocean. The immense power of this vol- 
canic action nay be inferred from the consid- 
eration that or every hundred feet of water, 
there is a pressure of fifty pounds upon a square 
inch, and tha the sea is from four to five miles 
in depth ;. anc yet against this immense force 
the internal matter is thrust forth with tremen- 
dous velocity. In this way, in 1831, an island 
rose off Sicily; but the volcanic action soon 
subsided, and the island is now sunk beneath 
the surface of the sea.— Prof. Silliman. 


MUMMY WHEAT. 


The Bath Chronicle, an English paper, says 
that a remarkably fine specimen of the Egyp- 
tian or Mummy Wheat, is now growing in a 
most luxuriant state in the gardens of the Bath 
Royal United Horticultural and Botanical So- 
ciety. It is of an awned kind, and has been 
produced from one grain. It was sown in the 
spring of this year, and allowed to take its 
course. The grain itself, in appearance, is no! 
unlike that grown in this country; but it ap- 
pears far more prolific, as the ear, when full 


which a quartity of side branches shoot, which, 
before the plant comes to perfection, will doubt- 
less be much larger than they are at present. 
The ear is very unlike the wheat now in culti- 
vation in England. The seeds were obtained 
from a mummy imported in 1839, and some o 
the grains are now deposited in the British Mu- 
seum. ‘The stalks of the plant are very strong, 


‘10 THE LOVERS OF GREEN CORN. 

The epicurean of the Cincinnati Message says 
he does not' know a more delicious plate of 
cakes than can be made of the green corn with 
which our market is now so abundantly sup- 
plied, Take the hardest ears, grate them on a 
corn grater, mix the wet meal thus obtained in 
the same manner and to the same consistence} 
as you mix dry Indian meal, salt, and bake on 
the griddle. Butter, and eat while warm, and 
you will _ the 
is a great arficle of fall diet in Kentucky, and 


at the dose” the nextday. This} 


the corn-crackers understand very well what is}, 


good. 


YOUTHFUL EDITORS. | 
On the list of our exchanges is ‘The Tro,” 
edited by J. Platt Howard and T. Dwight. The 
paper is not exactly seven by nine being only 
about four by six; but it is, notwithstanding, a 
great literary curiosity. The following extract 
in which the * Tyros” speak for themselves, 
will enable our readers to judge what the pa- 
ris: 
a We have often been asked how old we 
are, and if the Editors of the Tyro, really 
print it. 

‘“‘ The eldest Editor is not yet ten years old— 
and we do print the Tyro.. We do set up and 
distribute our types, wet our paper, ink the 
types, and print the paper. We take a whole 
stick full of types, and put them in the galley 
without pie-ing them. 

‘We do not lock up the form—though we 
could do it if wetried.” 

The paper is publshed every Saturday in this 
city, at twenty-five cents per annum, and has 
reached the 7th No. of Vol. 3. We doubt 
whether the History of the Newspaper Press can 
present a parallel— Brooklyn Daily News. 


THE ZULUS. 


The Zulus of South Africa are a wonderful 
people. According to Mr. Grout, no one “ ever 
heard of a Zulu’s being intoxicated, till within 
two years, when the whites arrived with that 
destroyer, brandy. And now, though it has often 
been brought into the country, I do not know of 
an instance where an appetite has been formed 
for brandy. A few days ago my interpreter 
was at Umpandi’s place, and was presented with 
a bottle of brandy ; and when told by him that 
it was bad, the king replied, ‘I have always 
thought so, This is a bottle that a white man 
lately here gave me, but I do not drink it, I 
only give itto white men when they call on me.” 

A doubtful compliment to the white man! 
But who ever before knew a savage tribe to 
reject “strong water,” or a civilized tribe 
either? 


GREAT SALE, 

A great sale of Cabinet makers’ wood, was 
held at Liverpool, last month. ‘This sale had 
been advertised in every commercial paper in 
Great Britain, and in many on the Continent, 
and was attended by an immense company, in- 
cluding many foreigners. There were sold fif- 
teen thousand, three hundred and eighty-five 
pieces and logs of mahogany and other hard 
woods, and fifty tons of boxwood. There was 
mahogany of all kinds, several kinds of cedars, 
lance wood, lignum vite, satin wood, rose wood, 
zebra wood, partridge wood, pheasant and melon 
woods, ebony and bully tree, besides various 
other kinds. 


PROGRESS OF CONVICTION. 

As Mr. Kincaid was preaching to the people 
in Arracan, a man took up manfully on the side 
of Guadama, while another man, who had been 
a great opposer, occasionally threw in a word 
in favour of Mr. K., when the following conver- 
sation took place betwen the two men: 

‘* You have become a disciple of Christ, have 
you? You join with this foreign teacher, do 
you, to prove that our god is no god, and that 
our religion which has stood a thousand years 
is only a cheat and fable? Who will carry you 
to the grave when you die? Your own father 
and mother will despise you, and your brothers 
and sisters will shun you as they would a leper. 
You are like a dog that is coaxed away by a 
thief—you may as well lick honey from the 
edge of a razor as to listen to this foreigner.” 
‘Very well,” replied my newally, “I have re- 
viled this religion, and this teacher more than 
you have, but I was a fool with both my eyes 
shut : this religion is true, and every body would 
believe it if they knew what it is). Wemakea 
god of wood, and then put a rope round his neck, 
and carry him off to his own place, and then put 


a fence around him. and keep him there till the 
white ants eat him up. We would not serve a 


thief as bad asthis. There is as much evidence 
to prove that Guadama was a monkey, as that 
he was a god.” 


TOMATAS FOR COWS. 

It is not generally known that this vegetable 
is a superior article of food for milch cows. 
We have tried it two summers, and find it de- 
cidedly superior to any other vegetable we have 
yet tried. They add greatly to the quantity, 
as well as to the richness of the milk, and give 
a rich golden colour to the cream and butter, 
which is at least pleasant to the eye, even if the 
flavour is not improved. We do not know, 
however, that they impart any richer flavour to 
the butter. 

We have known a cow to refuse them when 
first offered, but soon become very fond of them; 
others, we believe a large majority, eat them 
greedily from the first. ‘Thus far we have fed 
them only in the raw state, but if boiled with 
corn meal, say half and half, or two thirds to- 
matas, they will doubtless be far better. 

To one who hasa dairy farm, the cultivation 
of an acre or two in tomatas, would be repaid 
by greater profit than any vegetable we know. 
From one acre not less than eight bushels might 
be gathered daily, from July until frost. There 
is some trouble in picking them, but then near- 
ly every farmer has children; his little bbys— 
aye, and big boys too, would not be the worse 
of a little work. We should be glad to see the 
experiment tried on a larger scale than ours, 
and to learn the result.—S. C. Temp. Advocate. 


RAILROAD EXPENSES. 


The Boston Atlas says that in the report of 
the Eastern Railroad Company just published, 
it is stated that the average expense of that road 
for the last six months was sixty-seven cents 
per mile run, including salaries, incidentals, and 
every tiling in short, excepting the interest on 
the loan. The expenses on the Western road 
last year, according to the annual report were 
sixty-five cents per mile run. The length of 
road from Worcester to Albany is one hundred 
and fifty-five miles, consequently four passenger 
trains, and two freight trains daily, would give 
for 313 working days, 291,090 running miles, 
which at sixty-five cents per mile, is considera- 
bly less than $200,000, the amount estimated 
for the annual expenses. me 


MANUFACTURES AND AGRICULTURE IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


There are in New Hampshire fifty eight cot-| 


ton mills, running 195,173 spindles, in which is 
invested a capital of $5,523,300, which pro- 
duced in 1839-40 manufactured goods in value 
$4,142,394, in which business 6991 hands were 
employed. There are also in that state sixty-six. 
woollen manufactories, involving a capital of 
$740,345, and producing $795,784 in value of 
manufactured goods, in which business 893 
hands were employed. The annual agricultural 
productions of the State amount to $25,703,000. 

The manufacturing capital of Massachusetts is 
estimated at $54,000,000 yielding an annual in- 
come of about $92,000,000 and giving employ- 
ment to 170,000 hands. > 


RECIPE FOR MAKING GOOD BREAD. 

Mr. James Roche, so long celebrated in this 
city as a baker of excellent bread, having re- 
tired from business, has furnished us with the 
following recipe for making good bread, witha 
request that it should be published for the infor- 
mation of the public: 

Take an earthern vessel, larger at the top 
than at the bottom, and in it put one pint of 
milk warm water, one and a half pounds of 
flour, and half pint of malt yeast; mix them 
well together and set it away (in winter il 
should be ina warm place) until it rises and 


falls again, which will be in from three to five 


false. 


hours; (it may be set at night if it be wanting| be daily hindering thee; but I know that this 


in the morning;) then put two large spoons| 
full of salt into two quarts of water, and mix it 
well with the above rising ; then put it in about 
nine pounds of flour and work your dough well, 
and set it by until it becomes light. Then 
make it out into loaves. ‘The above will make 
four loaves. 

As some flour is dry, and some runny, the 
above quantity, however, will be a guide. The 
person making bread will observe that runny 
and new flour will require one-fourth more salt 
than old and dry flour. The water also should 
be tempered according to the weather—in spring 
and fall it should only be milk warm; in hot 
weather cold, and in winter warm.—Balt. Am. 


THE EXAMPLE OF MOSES. 

What an admirable example is that of Moses 
for the Christian! Never was the true Church 
of God at so low an ebb as in the brick-kilns 
of Egypt. Never did the world bid higher for 
a follower, than the court of Pharaoh; and yet 
by divine grace had this consistent servant of 
the Most High strength and resolution to pre- 
fer ‘the reproach of Christ” to all these trea- 
sures and immunities, and voluntarily to unite 
himself to those who were suffering the world’s 
enmity, and the world’s wrong. Let no one 
attempt to shelter himself while disobedient to 
God’s express command to “ come out, and be 
separate” from the sinful pleasures and prac- 
tices of the world, by a reference to his pecu- 
liar position, rank, or station. Let no one say 
this may be sufficiently easy for those whom 
Providence has placed in the middle or lower 
walks in life, but for me it is impossible, Be 
assured, that God gives no general commands 
without offering to each, and to all, grace, and 
strength, and power to fulfil them; and if any 
individual fail, it will be vain to plead his world- 
ly circumstances in extenuation. For if his 
difficulties be greater than those of others, hath 
not God expressly said, that he “ giveth more 
grace ;” more in proportion to the trial to be 
borne, the temptation to be resisted, the imped- 
iments to be overcome!—Blunt on the Pen- 
tateuch. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The following announcement has appeared 
at Rome under date of March 14: “ Cardinal 
Angelo Mai has just completed a work, on 
which he has been occupied for upwards of ten 
years. It isan edition of the New Testament, 
with the variations of all the manuscripts exist- 
ing in the principal libraries of Rome, and other 
parts of Italy, and with numerous notes, full of 
philological research. The text adopted by 
Cardinal Mai, as the basis of his edition, is that 
of the celebrated manuscript, No. 1209, in the 
library of the Vatican, which dates from the 
sixth century. At the suggestion of his emi- 
nence, the Papal Goverment has resolved to 
publish, at its own expense, a fac-simile of this 
manuscript, which is in gilt uncial letters and 
in close writing, (scriptis continuis,) that is to 
say the words are not separated from each 
other by spaces. Our celebrated engraver, 
Ruspi, is to execute a copperplate engraving of 
this fac-simile, copies of which will be present- 
ed by the Holy See to all the Sovereigns in 
Christendom. 


A FALSE PROPHET. 


Inthe Tracts for the Times No. 35, we read 
the following prediction: ‘ Be assured of this, 
no party will be more opposed to our doctrine, 
if ever it prospers and makes noise, than that 
of Rome.” The ‘Tractarian doctrines have 
certainly “‘ prospered and made noise,” but the 
event has proved quite the contrary of what 
was predicted. No party has been less opposed 
to those doctrines than that of Rome. From 
no other quarter has there been so much satis- 
faction expressed with these views as from 
Rome. ‘The Romanists hailed these doctrines 
with the most exulting delight upon their first 
appearance, and they have all atung both on 
the Continent, in this country, in England— 
yea, in the very Vatican, cheered the Tracta- 
rians with warmest approbation, and bid them 
goon and proper. ‘The prediction in reference 
to the supposed opposition of Rome, has proved 
Rome rejoices in the spread of Tracta- 
rian doctrines, because she clearly sees if those 
doctrines prevail, the great obstacle in the way 
of a return of the whole Protestant world to her 
bosom, are removed. 


A SISTER’S APFECTION. 

In our last number we stated that Graham 
Carney, for embezzling money, was sentenced 
to four months in the House of Correction. The 
Atlas says that Carney isa lad of seventeen 
years old—and when brought up for sentence, 
his sister, a comely girl of eighteen, generously 
offered to pay any fine in her power for her 
brother’s release, and tearfully entreated the 
Judge to allow her to do so, promising at the 
same time that he should immediately enlist in 
the United States Dragoon service. But his 
honour said he could not think of taking her 
hard earnings to save her brother from deserved 
punishment, and the unfortunate girl was com- 
pelled to keep her property, and lose the object 
for which she so earnestly desired to spend it. 
— Boston Journal. 


WAY TO SLEEP COMFORTABLY. 


_ Mr. Pritchard stated, that at the missionary 
meetings held by the natives in the Island of 
the Pacific there were sometimes eighteen or 
twenty speeches made. He gave the follow- 
ing as a specimen: 5 

‘‘ Friends, I shall sleep comfortably to-night ; 
in fact I sleep comfortably every night. And 
there are three reasons why I can sleep so com- 
fortably now. First, | have my Bible, and my 
other books.” And holding up his little basket, 
he said, **Look here; here they are, I always 
have them with me; and can read them when 
I like; therefore I can sleep comfortably. Se- 
condly, because we have for a long time been 
praying to God for a missionary from Britain, 
and now we have him. Here he is in the midst 
of us; our prayers have been answered ; there- 
fore [ can now sleep comfortably. It was quite 
different formerly. I was then one of the watch. 
men, who looked out for the approach of the 
enemy; but I never could sleep comfortably 
then. In fact I have slept in many places du- 
ring my life-time, but until the coming of the 
Gospel I could never sleep comfortably.” 


AN EARNEST APPEAL. 

Reader, I take it for a great mercy of God, 
that, before my head lies down in the dust, and 
I go to give up my account unto my Judge, | 
have this opportunity once more earnestly to 
be-peak thee for thy own salvation. I beg it 
of thee, as one that must shortly be called away, 
and speak to thee no more, till we come into 


‘our endless state, that thou wouldest but some- 


times retire into thyself, and use the reason of 
a man, and look before thee, whither thou art 
going, and look behind thee, how thou hast 
lived, and what thou hast been doing in the 
world till now ; and look within thee, what case 
thy soul is in, and whether it be fit to enter 
upon eternity; and look above thee, what a 
heaven of glory thou dost neglect, and that thou 
hast God to be thine everlasting friend or ene- 
my, as thou choosgst, and as thou lovest, and 
that thou art always in His sight. Yea, and 
look below thee, and think where they are that 
die unconverted. And, when thou hast soberly 
thought of these things, then do as God and 
true reason shall direct thee. I know, poor 
sinner, that lust and appetite have no reason, 
but I know thou hast reason thyself, which was 
given thee to overrule them, and that he that 
will not be a man cannot be a saint nor happy 
man. 
wicked world, where things and persons will 


and 


I know thou livest ina tempting and} * 


is nO more to a man that by faith sees heaven 
and hell before him, than a grain of sand 10 a 


kingdom, or a blast of wind to one who is fight- 


ing or flying for his life. O that thou didst but 
know the difference between that which the de- 
vil and sin will give thee, if thou wilt sell thy 
soul and heaven, and that which God hath pro- 
mised and sworn to give thee, if thou wilt 
heartily give thyself to Him! I know thou 
mayest ae fall into company, at least 
among sots and drunkards, that will tell thee 


“all this is but troublesome preciseness, and | 


making more ado than needs ;” but I know 
withal what that man deserveth who will be- 
lieve a fool before his Maker! for he can be 
no better than a miserable fool that will con- 
tradict and revile the Word of God, even the 
word of grace that would save men’s souls.— 
Bazter. 
LASSICAL INSTITUTE.—The duties of the CLass1- 
X will on Monday, 
instant. is Institution is designed to give thorough a 
ea instruction, according to the fh a and destination 
the pupil, either in the mere rudiments of an English ed- 
ucation, or in the Greek and Latin languages and the Math- 
ematics, preparatory course. Applyat the Aca- 
demy, in George street, above Eleventh, Philadelphia, or to 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, 
aug 20—4t 


¢ No. 71 Filbert street. 

W M. RICE’S SCHOOL, South West corner of Eighth 
e and Arch streets, Philadelphia. The Academic 

year will commence on the firat day of September next, and 
continue forty-six weeks. ‘The course of instruction is exten- 
sive, embracing all the branches necessary to prepare the 
pil for the Counting-house, or for admission into any of our 
Colleges. The discipline is of a mild but decided character, 
designed to secure attention to study, and correctness of de- 
portment, not so much by the enforcement of set rules, as by 
cultivating in the pupil a taste for intellectual pursuits, and 


virtuous habits. 


Circulars may be obtained of the Principal at his resilience - 


126 North Ninth street, or at the office of the Presbyterian, 
corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
Reference is made to the following gentlemen, who are 
among the patrons of the School ; 8. H. Perkins, J. V. Cowell, 
J. B. Mitchell, and H. Ewing, Esqrs. aug 


RS. JANVIER’S SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA. 
DIES, WiLMINGTON, DELAWARE.—This Institution, 

which has been for several years in successful operation, is 
located upon Quaker Hill. Its situation is high, healthful, 
pleasant, and every arrangement upon the premises is 
well adapted to the promotion of the health and ‘comfort of 


the pe. 

The course of studies in this Seminary embraces all the 
branches of a substantial, thorough, and polite education, in- 
cluding Orthography, Reading, Writing, Grammar, Ancient 
and Modern Geography, Ancient and Modern History, 
Arithmetic, Mathematics, Logic, Natural, Mental, and Mo. 
ral Philosophy, Natural History, Botany, Elements of Criti- 
cism, Natural ‘Theology, Evidences of Christianity, Chemis- 
try, Physiology, and Astronomy. ‘The French, and Latin 
Languages, Music, Drawing, Painting, and Needlework. 

The ‘Teachers engaged in the various departments are 
well qualified and experienced. The year is divided into 
two Sessions of five months each. ‘The next Session will be 
that of the present fall, which will commence on ‘Thursday 
the first day of September. The Vacation occurs at the close 
of the Summer session. 

Terms.— The charge for Board, Washing, and Tuition in 
all of the English branches is $150 per year.—$75 per ses- 
sion, payable in advance. ‘The only extra charges are, for 

French or Latin, ‘ - $12 per session. 

Drawing and Painting, 12 pee 

Use of Musical Instruments, 4 “ 

Books and stationary are furnished to the pupils ‘at the 
usual prices. 

Rererences.— Wilmington, Del —Rev. S. R. Wynkoop, 
Ist Presbyterian church. Rev. J. W. McCullough, Rector 
of Trinity church. Hon. Willard Halt, Eli Hilles, Merrit 
Canby, Henry Gibbons, M.D., David C. Wilson, and George 
Jones, E-squires, 

Philadelphia.—Rev. Albert Barnes, First Presbyterian 


church. Rev. Wm. Suddards, Rector of Grace church. Rev. - 


E. Phelps. Jonas Green; M.D. John B. Neff, Matthew 
Newkirk, Ambrose White, Wm. Purves, Wm. W. Keen, 
and Alexander Read, Esqrs. 

Baltimore.—John B. Howell, Esq. 
Comes Eastern Shore, Maryland.—Thomas H. Han 
Del.— Ayres Stockly, Faq. 
New Castle, Del.—Charles Black, M. D. 
Lancaster, Pa-—Joseph Mosher, Esq. 
Catskill, New York.—Rev. G. N. J add. 

Circulars may be obtained, and any further information, 
by applying at the Seminary. aug 20—4t 


HEAP SCHOOL BOOKS.—James K. Simon, Bookseller 
and Stationer 121 South Fifth street above Spruce, 
Philadelphia, respectfully informs Teachers and Parents that 
he keeps constantly on hand a large and very general as- 
sortment of the latest and best editions of School and Classical 
Books, which he will sell at the lowest wholesale prices, 
N.B. Bookbinding in all its branches neatly executed. — 
aug 20—4t 


ENNSYLVANIA DIGEST.—Just published and for 
sale by Rosert H. Smatut, No. 25 Minor street, Phil- 
adelphia, A Digest of all the Reported Cases determined in 
the several Courts of Pennsylvania, frum May Term, 1836, 
r Terma, 1841, inclusive, together with all the Re- 


to Decem 


ported Decisions of the several Circuit and District Courts of 


the United States, on Bankruptcy, being Volume 3d of the 
io Praneyivenia Reporis, in one royal 8vo. volume of 
pages, by Robert E. Wright. 
List of the Reports comprised in this Digest, 
Bald win’s Reports, volume 1. 
Gilpin’s do. do. 1. 
Watt's do. volume 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 10. 
Wharton's do. do, 2, 3, 4, 5,6. 
Watt’s and Sergeant’s do. 1 and 2. 
Miles’ do. do. 2. 
Ashmead’s do. do. 2 aug 6—31* 


AMPBELL’S FOREIGN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Early in September next, will be published, price Five 
Dollars per annum, the first number of Campbell's Foreign 
Monthly Magazine, or Select Miscellany of the Periodi- 
cal Literature of Great Britain. 
This Miscellany will furnish the choicest literary contents 
of the Reviews, Magazines, and the weekly publications of 
Great Britain, occasionally illustrated with designs on steel, 


. wood cuts, and portraits of distinguished individuals, 


It is intended that this Magazine shall combine every spe- 
cies of excellence 1a periodical literature. ‘The contenis will 
consist of Criticism, History, Biography, Voyages and T'ra- 
vels, Tales, Poetry, Notices of the productions of Art, the 
rane results of Scientific inquiry throughout Europe, 

bituary Notices of persons eminent for rank or talent, or 
otherwise remarkable, and choice Miscellaneous selections. 
Politics in the strict sense of the word will not probably be a 
prominent feature of this Publication, though selections from 
oe debates will occasiunally be given when of a 

ighly interesting nature; and much political and other in- 
formation on the affairs of the day, in the old world, cannot 
fail to be incidental to matter of so varied a character as is 
embraced in its plan. 

The design of the publisher will be more clearly under- 
stood, when it is stated that the contributions will be drawn 
from such writers as Brougham, Macaulay, Wilson, Lock- 
hart, Carlyle, Landor, Miles, Sterling, Tennyson, Mrs. Hall, 
Miss Martineau, Foster, Warren, Lever, Hood, Dickens, and 
in short, all the most distinguished writers of Great Britain. 
The greatest care will be exercised in the selections. No 
subject will be admitted which may have a tendency to in- 
jure, and none rejected, which shall be likely to entertain 
and improve the American public. 

By a strict adherence to this design the publisher feels con- 
fident that he shall furnish a Family Book, emphatically ot 
the highest value, and worthy of the widest patronage. 

Terms—The work will be promptly issued on the first 


day of every month, in super-royal octavo form. Each num- | 
ber will contain one hundred and twelve pages, printed ona - 


fine paper, and with good type. Price Five Dollars a year, 
payable in advance, and as the work will be conducted 
strictly upon the Cash system, the publisher deems it proper 
to state distinctly that orders, in all cases, must be post paid, 
and accompanied by a remittance. 
i> Postmasters are authorized to frank all letters contain- 
ing remittances for periodicals. 3 
JAMES M. CAMPBELL, 
No. 98 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Sold also by Carvill & Co., New York—Weare C. Little, 
Albany—Otis, Broaders & Co., Boston—N. Hickman, Balti- 
more. aug 13—3:* 


\} ARY LUNDIE DUNCAN.—Memoir of Mrs. Mary 
Lundie Duncan: being Recollections of a Daughter. 
By her Mother. 1 vol. 12mo. Just published and for sale by 
H. HOOKER, 
No, 178 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


aug 13 


RESBYTERIAN BOARDOF PUBLICATION.—South 


_ East corner of George and Seventh streets, Philadel- 
phia, have just published—T he Scriptura] Doctrine of Sanc- 


tification stated and defended against the error of Perfection- 


ism, by W. D. Snodgrass, D.D., 18mo. Price 25 cents. 

« This judicious and excellent treatise presents in a small 
compass the substance of the modern controversy on the 
doctrine of entire sanctification in the present life. “The au- 
thor’s statements are calm and clear, his method logical, his 
arguments conclusive, and his style simple and dignified.’ 
Biblical Repository. july 23 


Ma OF MRS. MARY LUNDIE DUNCAN— 
Being Recollections of a Daughter by her Mother, 
from the second Edinburgh edition, enlarged and improved, 


will be published in a few days . 4 
ROBERT CARTER, 
july 23 58 Canal street, New York. 


THE, UNION SINGING BOOK FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS.—Just published and for rale at No. 146 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, The Union i 


signed to Union Hymns, published’ be 


rican Sunday Se Union, 

This volume contains 128 pages, in the form of a Minia- 
ture Singing Book. Each tune has three hymns or more 
adapted to it, making in all about 200 hymns and 50 tunes. 

‘The Book contains several 
of Music simplified for Children, designed to aid Teachers 
and Superintendents in giving instruction to the Sabbath 

hoolin Music. For sale at No, 146 Chesinut street, Phi- 
ladeiphia. july 16 


| Hooker, Publisher and Bookseller, re- 
that 


spectfully informs his friends and the 
he has removed his stock of Books 


times, Herman Hooker is publisher of various lar R 
ligious and other Books, viz. Blunt's Complete orks, in 8 
vols. Hill's Krummacher’s Parables, Bicker- 
teth on . omen of England, by Mrs. Ellis. ‘Tn- 
ble of the. » by Caroline Fry, now Wilson. 
ling’s Poetical Works. Gems of American Female Poets. 
per his attention to the 
4 convenjence of the public, to receive a liberal pat- 

ronage. | july 


es devoted to the elements. 
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the corner of Chestnut and Fifth streets to No, 178 Chestnut 
street, above Seventh street, (opposite the ‘Masonic Hall,) 
Philadelphia, a large and commodious store, where he offers 
a compas assortment of School, Theological, Classical, and 
Miscellaneous Books, and the principal articles of Station- 
ery, at wholesale and retail, at the lowest prices wit sb 
| 
4 


